


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentu anp CHERRY Streets, FIRST MONTH 6, rgoo. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


Births and Marriages. 
THE number of Births and Marriages in the 
INTELLIGENCER last year did not quite come up 
to the number in 1898. We printed 87 notices of 
Births and 78 of Marriages. The number of 
Deaths was larger, being 487. 
Compared with previous years it shows thus: 


Year. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
1897 67 7° 430 
1898 88 88 449 
1899 87 78 487 


Notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, we 
may say once more, are published in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER without charge. 


Circulation in 1899. 

THE average circulation of FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER for the year 1899 was 3,867. The largest 
edition in any one week was 4,000; the smallest 
3,700. 

Compared with 1898, this shows an increase. 
The average circulation in 1898 was 3,671. 

$20 for Eleven Copies. 
THE question is sometimes asked us whether we 
are willing to let the price of the eleventh, the 
free copy, ina Club of Ten, be divided up, so 
that each person will pay $1.82. We reply tu 
this that it is a matter which we leave entirely to 
the Club-getter. He, or she, is entitled to 
eleven copies for $20.00. It makes no difference 
to us, and we do not inquire how much each one 
contributes. If itis preferred by the Club-getter 
to distribute his two do.lars among all the mem- 
bers of the club, we have of course no objection. 
Individual Accounts. 

SOME copies of the paper are gift copies 
sent by one person to another. In these cases, 
of course, we look to the sender for payment, 
and for instruction, if desired to be discontinued. 
But excepting these, we keep all our accounts, 
individually, with those who actually receive the 
paper. We do not look to club-getters for pay- 
ment this year, on lists they forwarded last year ; 
if the subscription be not paid, we send bill to 
person who receives the paper. 

We regard the club-getters not as agents for 
us, but for the subscribers whose name and 
money they send. 


*s* We never intentionally continue a paper, 
not in arrears, when it is ordered to be stopped. 
Where subscribers are deceased, and the paper 
on that account is to be discontinued, we should 
be so notified. In many families (we are glad 
to say), the paper is continued, notwithstanding 
the decease of the one who took it. 

*s* Kindly add the box number, 924, when you 
address your letters to us. The street number is 
not so important as the box number. 





A Thousand Pages. 
THERE were exactly one thousand reading- 
matter pages in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER dur- 
ing the year 1899. This is not counting the 
“cover pages,’ of which there are four in each 
issue,—paged with roman numerals. A thousand 
pages of reading matter for two dollars is good 
value,—if the reading itself is good. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
ANNOUNCEMENT was made on the 1st instant of 
the retirement of Justus C. Strawbridge from the 
firm of Strawbridge & Clothier. He has been the 
senior partner from the beginning of the firm, 
being the original associate of Isaac H. Clothier. 
The latter retired five years ago. 

The firm now consists of Clarkson Clothier, 
Edward R. Strawbridge, 
Frederick H. 
Strawbridge. 


Morris L. 
Strawbridge, 


Clothier, 


and Robert E. 


*s*The Telephone (36-68), for the use of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and all other good 
people, in the Y. F. A. Building, is a public 
** Pay Station."’ The charge for use, for city 
messages, is ten cents. it is a ‘‘ slot machine,"’ 
you pay your dime each time you use it. When 
its acquaintance has been fully made, we are sure 
that many coming to the Building will find it 
very convenient. 


*s* The difficulty of getting the paper mailed 
in good time makes it necessary to close it on 
Third-day afternoon, and matter received later 
cannot under ordinary circumstances get into the 
issue for that week. 


*,* We are much obliged for the sample-copy 
names sent us, and shail be glad to receive more, 


*,* When a paper is desired to be discontinued 
notice must must be sent us. 


The British Friend. 


The MontTuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 


Kingdom. Edited by WiIL.IAM 
EpwarRD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 


The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1goo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address WM. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


age. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 





} 





Coltege 
ommenrce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. - 











YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
have arranged for a lecture by WALTER A. 
WYCKOFF, of Princeton, University, on 
“The Social Problem,” 


to be delivered in the Auditorium of the Y oung 
Friends’ A&sociation Building, corner 15th and 
Cherry Streets, on Fifth-day, First month 18, 
1900, at 8 o'clock. Admission 50 cents. 
WILLIAM H. GASKILL, 
Chairman Lecture Committee. 


Richmond Conference Reports. 

Some copies of the Report of the Conferences 
held at Richmond, Indiana, in Eighth month, 
1898, remain undistributed. If any meeting or 
individual desires copies, application should be 
made as below. 

A few copies are bound in cloth, and were 
designed for more permanent preservation in 
Libraries, or for presentation to those not Friends 
who might be interested to learn something of 
the Society in this way. Address, 
HERBERT P. WORTH, 

West Chester, Pa. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 
*“‘DOWN THE O-HI-O,” 


a Story of Quaker Life. 


By CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 


Sent postpaid to any address for so cents, by C. H. 
Kavwer, , Manager, 614 Roanoke Building, Chicago, ti. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 
A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 





Mr. England has written some excellent verse, the best 
of which is contained in this cae Citizen. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock oa Philadelphia, Pa. 
































PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi Rit 


$1.50 per annum. 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupsCRIPTIONS MAY Becin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
Given. We po not “stor” 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


insertion, five times 
which will be furnished upon application. 


OFFICES: Y.F A. BUILDING, 


Drarts, or Post-orrice Money ORDERS; 


preferred. 
the person $0 sending. 


ciation, Limitep. 
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a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 


BE 


PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 444 cents per line each 
For longer insertion reduced rates 


. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
RE MITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
the last 
Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
&@- Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
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MISCELLANY : Beer Supply i in Milwaukee ; 
A Curious Sherifi’s Sale; Writing 
‘«Sharp’’ Letters; Broadway not 
Really so Busy: Alcoholic Heredity ; 
Liquor in Maine, ys tee oe 
CURRENT EVENTS, : 
Nmrws AND OTHER GLEANINGS, ee 
NOoTICEs, 
D®: LEW Is Ww. DARLINGTON, 
DENTIST 


1513 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








tion Building. 





INTE 


R RENT.—A DESIRABLE FRONT OFFICE 
on the second floor of the Young Friends’ Associa- 


inquire at Office, 140 N. rsth street. 





ANTED. ai POSI TION AS Vv ISIT ING GOV. - 


erness. 


Address No. 122, this Office. 
WANTED. —IN A SMALL FAMILY, 


Can teach English branches and Latin, 
or would like position as housekeeper or companion 
where could be accompanied by daughter of seven. 


A CAPA- 


ble working housekeeper, of settled habits, Friend 


preferred. Apply at 934 Lansdowne Ave., 
address P.O. Box 4, Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Darby; or 


ANTED.—BY TWO ADULTS, BOARD FOR 
three months in Friends’ family in Philadelphia. 


Address, Box 299, Moorestown, N. J. 





ANTED.—A CAPABLE YOUNG MARRIED 
couple to take charge of a farm of one hundred 


acres on the halves, or salary. 


ALISON BAKER, Smyrna, Lan. Co., Pa. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, 


Friends preferred. 


IN A 


pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 


rooms. 
together. 


Piazzas. lawn, garden, etc. Abo 
S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 





ut two acres 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 


Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in 
Friends’ family. 
railroad stations, = 
P. go a %- 
treet, N. 


itol, and public buildings. 
ress FR END, 
ee Ry D.C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A ten-roomed house, all 

front and back stairways, near George School 

running by the door, connecting with 
and Bristol. App 


a 


One block from street cars passing 
Terms, 
1626 Nineteenth 


modern conveniences, with 
Trolley 
Doylestown 


ly to 
GARRET B. CIRTON or HORACE G. REEDER, 


Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 


Open ail the year 


The house has every convenience, ee electric 
ea 


elevator, running to level of pavement, steam 
_ Send for ‘illustrated booklet. — xl 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Ocean Enp oF anes Ave. 
Atlantic Cit 


JAMES HOOD. 


t, etc. 


Orzn ALL THE YEAR 


J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Es pee bells, heated 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortabl 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. | 
GEORGE 


Cec sz. 
iyiancen ee. 
14S. Broap Street 


Telephone 1- nae es D. 





Brick’s 
Mince [leat. 


Clean, Delicious, and always 
the same. 


No Seeds. No Grit. 





Manufactured in the historic old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 





Visitors always welcome at 


he factory. 


Every day is a Visitor's Day. 


EDGAR BRICK, 


Manufacturer. 





, PHILa. 
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LLIGENCER. 





NOW READY. 





“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL. 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
- author at the time of his death, has been com- 
pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and ali interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“ legacy to the young people.”’ The volume contains 
= portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ishe 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 
Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. : Isaac 


Roberts, Conshohoc ken, Pa., and by the’ Publisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


Book Association, Philadelphia. 


West 


Friends’ 





Leather Bags. 


These Bags and Suit Cases are 
guaranteed, and we will repair or 
replace any that may prove imperfect. 


Alligator Bags—brass trimmings and 
leather linings ; 13 to 18 inches—$4.00 
to $6.00. Better qualities on up to 
$25.00. 


Grain-leather Bags—the newest shape and 
trimmings; hand-plaited handle; 14 
to 18 inches—$5.00 to $6.25. 


Hornback Alligator Bags—brown or slate; 
hand-sewed and rivited frames; solid 
brass trimmings; 13 to 18 inches— 
$12.25 to $19.2 


Furnished Bags—the best shapes, in 
alligator, grain and sole leathers— 
$10.00 to $24.50. 


Suit Cases—light-weight, tan or olive sole 
leather ; steel frame, hand-sewed edges 
and leather hinge ; four inside straps— 
$8.75. Other styles and qualities up 
to $25.00. 


Suit Cases—a special offering in tan or 
olive leather; hand-riveted; steel 
frame ; 22 and 24 inches—$5.00. 


Suit Cases—with crash, satin and leather 
linings, shirt, collar, and cuff pockets— 
$3.75 to $25.00. 

Boston Shopping Bags—in full line of 
leathers—$1.00 to Lain 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘De- 
partment C."" 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
| a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1Igoo. 
I, 
May our high standard as a people , . . be 
conscientiously maintained. To this end may we also 
exemplify simplicity in our habits and ways of life. 


Aaron M. PoweELL. 
Letter from Keswick, England, to Religious Conference 
at Richmond, Indiana, 1898. 





THE INDWELLING GOD, 
‘*O that I knew where to find him! ’’ 
Go not, my soul, in search of him, 
Thou wilt not find him there, — 
Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The spirit hath its throne ; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kin; 

The outward God he findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


And if the vision come to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity 
And with his glory shine ! 


Thou shalt not want for company 
Nor pitch thy tent alone ; 

The indwelling God will go with thee 
And show thee of his own. 


O gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart his dwelling-place 
And be thy daily Friend! 


Then go not there in search of him, 
But to thyself repair ; 
Wait thou within the silence dim 
And thou shalt find him there. 
1879. F, L. Hosmer. 


ISAAC PENINGTON:.' 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


WILLIAM Penn tells us that of all the early Friends, 
Isaac Penington was the highest in social rank. If 
there were an exception, no doubt it would be William 
Penn himself. The fact is, that as Admiral Penn, the 
father of William, was high among the soldiers, so 
Alderman Penington, Isaac’s father, was among the 
chief civilians of the Commonwealth. In 1638, the 
year of the Scottish Covenant, he was High Sheriff 
of London. He represented the City in the Long 
Parliament, and was the Rothschild of the Round- 





1 Address given at the Friends’ Summer School, Manchester, 
England, Ninth month, 1899. 


heads. When money was wanted in the early years 
of the war, application was generally made to the 
city through Alderman Penington. If the Houses 
were showing courage and faithfulness to the Cause, 
the Alderman promised money, and once offered a 
guard of 300 citizens; but when compromise about 
Strafford was in the air, the money was withheld. 
Penington was Lord Mayor the year the war broke 
out, and when there seemed a danger of peace being 
made in 1643, it was he who as Lord Mayor helped 
to organize mob violence to terrify the peace party. 
When the House found it necessary for its safety 
against Army Plots to have the Tower in trusty 
keeping, Alderman Penington was made its Governor. 
He was a member of the High Court of Justice who 
tried the King. He was knighted by the Speaker, 
and became a member of that Council of State which 
undertook the difficult organization of the infant 
Commonwealth. He was what was called a “ Par- 
liament Grandee,” one of the revolutionary nobility 
for twenty years, and a man well able to push the 
fortunes of his son, Isaac Penington the Younger, 
had the latter been minded that way. 

But our Isaac Penington was no politician. A 
man who could write a political tract, and say of 
royalty that ‘‘ Doubtless it hath its advantages above 
any other Government on one hand, as it hath also 
its disadvantages on the other hand,” could have no 
active service in a period of heated partisanship. He 
goes on to say that he looked for the liberty and 
progress which they were all fighting for, to the puri- 
fication of the human heart from unselfishness, rather 
than to the substitution of one form of government 
for another. Religion was ever the preoccupation of 
his spirit, and the region of his activity. 

He wrote in later years: ‘‘ My heart from child- 

hood was pointed towards the Lord, whom I feared 
and longed after from my tender years. . . I 
could not be satisfied with the things of this perish- 
ing world, which naturally pass away; but I desired 
true sense of, and unity with, that which abideth for- 
ever. . . . Ivery earnestly desired the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, but was much afraid of re- 
ceiving men’s interpretations of them, or of fastening 
any interpretations on them myself: but waited much 
and prayed much, that from the Spirit of the Lord I 
might receive the true understanding of them. 
But I was exceedingly entangled about Election and 
Reprobation, from Romans ix., etc., fearing 
lest, notwithstanding all my desires and seekings after 
the Lord, he might in his decree have passed me by, 
and I felt it would be bitter to me to bear his wrath 
and be separated from his love for evermore: yet, if 
he had so decreed, it would be, and I should (not- 
withstanding these fair beginnings and hopes) fall 
away and perish at the last.”’ 
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2 FRIENDS’ 

For many years this Calvinist horror naesiad'| 
him, as it had haunted most of the early Friends 
before they joined George Fox in his mighty revul- 
sion from it, and from the accompanying externalism 
in religion. 

The hopeless misery of this Calvinistic dread 
broke down Isaac Penington’s health. We next hear 
of a rather strange temporary reaction. 

‘‘When my nature was almost spent, and the pit 
of despair was even closing its mouth upon me, de- 
liverance came and light sprang within me, and the 
Lord my God owned me, and sealed his love unto 
me, and light sprang within me; which made not 
only the Scriptures, but the very outward creatures 
glorious in my eye; so that everything was sweet 
and pleasant and lightsome round about me.”’ 

He felt that this joy was too great for him to bear, 
and prayed for a more moderate sense of the Divine 
presence. This came to pass, and the experience 
remained as a pleasant memory, though he had not 
reached a perfect and stable relationship with God. 

“‘T looked upon the Scriptures to be my rule, and 
so would weigh the inward appearances of God to 
me by what was outwardly written ; and durst not 
receive anything from God immediately, as it sprang 
from the fountain, but only in that mediate way. 
Hereir did I limit the Holy One of Israel, and ex- 
ceedingly hurt my own soul, as I afterwards felt and 
came to understand. And that in me which 
knew not the appearances of the Lord in my spirit, 
but would limit him to words of Scriptures formerly 
written—that proceeded yet further and would be 
raising a fabric of knowledge out of the Scriptures, 
and gathering a perfect rule (as I thought) concerning 
my heart, my words, my ways, my worship.” On 
this basis of literal Biblical interpretation, he says, 
“T felt a helping to build up an Independent Con- 
gregation.”’ 

This was one of the evanescent religious organ- 
izations of which that fervid generation produced so 
many ; it was intended to be a zealous and purified 
Calvinism. But in the midst of it, suddenly, the 
whole of his edifice of religious belief was taken 
away from him. The revolt against the religious 
system which he had inherited had proceeded to the 
bitter end; but there was nothing as yet to take its 
place. ‘‘I had lost my God, my Christ, my faith, 
my knowledge, my life, my all.’”’ He wondered 
whether his desolation was a punishment for some 
sin; but he could not honestly think it was. He 
could not then see, we cannot at such times, that the 
complete loss of traditional belief was but a means 
to make room for a richer inheritance. 

With cordial feelings of regret he left his Inde- 
pendent friends, as a man no longer believing any- 
thing. He confesses in another place that they had 
gone in that congregation “‘too much outward into 
the letter and form.’’ He was now solitary and mis- 
erable indeed. ‘‘I was weary all the day long, and 
afraid of the night, and weary also of the night sea- 
son, and afraid of the ensuing day.” 

So great was the strife they had to bear who won 
liberty of the spirit for us. 



























































































































































































































INTELLIGENCER. 


It was in these years of depression and vain search, 


in the early Commonwealth days, that the son of the 
member of the Council of State met in London 
society the young widow, Lady Springett. 
lost her first husband, the Puritan commander, Sir 
William Springett, in the second year of the war, 
eleven years before. 
bearers of a similar burden; their common sorrow 
and common quest after an inward revelation of God 
drew them together, and they became Isaac and Mary 


She had 


These two found that they were 


Penington in 1654, when he was thirty-eight and 


she was thirty. Her earlier history, written for her 
grandson, Springett Penn, forms one of the most in- 
teresting autobiographical pieces of that time. It 


may be found in full in Maria Webb’s “ Penns and 
Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century,’’ and in 


Joseph Gurney Bevan’s ‘Memoirs of Isaac Pen- 
ington.”’ 


When a mere child, she had discovered for herself 


the Quaker teaching about the futility of formal 
prayer—had abandoned praying out of books—and 
when she was hardly old enough to join her letters, 


had taken to writing out prayers for herself. She 


soon grew out of that practice too, though at that 
early time she had never heard of anyone who prayed 
extempore at all. 


Her first really helpful prayer was 
when she was thirteen, on the day of mutilation and 


exposure of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick by Arch- 
bishop Laud. Her prayer was a child’s exercise 


of spirit for the martyrs and the innocent people in 
the nation. She knew what it was to agonize for 
many years of a prayerful life, and to know no answer, 
no satisfying consciousness of the Divine presence. 
In time she heard a deprived Puritan minister offer 
what she knew was a genuine prayer, and she used 
to go some miles to hear him on Sunday afternoons. 

Misunderstandings and persecution followed, and 
the motives of the orphan heiress were cruelly mis- 
construed by her guardians; but William Springett, 
then a law student in London, heard of it and came 
to her rescue. They had been playmates from early 
years, and had been brought up under the same roof. 
He now took his childhood’s friend under his protec- 
tion by marrying her at the age of eighteen. ‘“ My 
heart cleaved to him for the Lord’s sake,” she says. 
He, too, had become an opponent of forms. The 
young people ceased to use hymns; their songs as 
well as their prayers were to be their own. When 
their first child was born, the young, aristocratic 
father of twenty-one caused excitement among the 
county families by refusing to have it baptized by the 
priest, but had it carried five miles to the suspended 
Puritan preacher, and held it to be baptized in his own 
arms amid a great concourse of professing people 
from ten miles round, who had been invited to the 
occasion. He died of disease, after the capture of 
Arundel Castle, but before he died he had abandoned 
both “ ordinances’ altogether, and little Gulielma 
Maria, the future wife of William Penn, born a few 
weeks after her father’s death, was never baptized. 
This testimony appears to have been borne by these 


young people totally alone. George Fox had not 
yet begun his mission. 
( To be continued.) 
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SIGNED ARTICLES. 


I. 
PEACE AND WAR IN 1898-1900. 


I cannot bear lightly the experience of war which we 
have had in this country, the last two years, and 
which now has cast its pall over England. However 
it may seem to some, I am compelled to say that to 
me such experience is turning back the hand on the 
dial of time, reversing the course of civilization, and 
insulting the essence of that which Christians have 
professed to believe. War, as an exemplification of 
oppressive force, is repugnant to every teaching of 
the Christian faith. 

I say as an exemplification of oppressive force. 
This is what war is. It is idle to evade, or seek to 
evade, the broad issue by raising questions as to offen- 
sive and defensive wars, or non-resistance, or possible 
non-peaceful action under extraordinary circumstances. 
All these are beside the question. We need only to 
consider that war, on one side or the other, sometimes 
on both sides, always is, and always must be, the 
expression of an evil motive. This is the ultimate 
truth concerning it. If there could be tolerated by 
the Divine Ruler a personal devil, intent upon wrong, 
it would be he who would prompt, in the beginning, 
the movement toward war. He would set the train, 
and strike the spark. Let any one who doubts this 
look candidly to the bottom of each case of quarrel 
out of which war comes. He will see that a course 
of action which is essentially cruel and destructive 
must in its inception have had an evil root. It is, in 
its last analysis, derived from the motive of some one 
to do a wrong. 

So being, why should we witness these wars of 
the English-speaking peoples in the last three years 
of the century ?—this century in which, as even the 
most ignorant man knows, there has been such mar- 
velous progress in many particulars ? 

I believe the answer is plain. It is because we 
have allowed our ideals to become “of the earth 
earthy.”” The devotion to material ends has been so 
intense that we have lost sight of what is finer and 
better. We have looked outward too much and not 
enough inward,—downward, and not upward. The 
pursuit of wealth, and the desire of the luxurious 
living which wealth enables, have swallowed up the 
generous, the humane, the Christian disposition, which 
we should have. And besides this, our increase of 
power over material things—small as this power is, 
compared with the things we cannot do—has given 
us a self-confidence and self-esteem injurious to that 
humbleness with which we ought to “ walk before 
God.” 

Is this to last? Certainly not long. It is a reflex 
wave. It is a temporary check of .the movement 
toward what is good. Our discouragement is not so 
much that there should be a check at all, as that the 
reaction should seem so violent, and that it should be 
accompanied by so much denial of the truth. It is 
these denials, these arguments in the face of reason 
and justice, these appeals to selfishness, to pride and 
prejudice, that clothe the temporary triumph of oppres- 
sive force with a special shame. If a man displaying 


passion and doing violence were promptly to say, “I 
was betrayed; | forgot myself; I did wrong,’ we 
could understand him and forgive him, but it is differ- 
ent with a man who deliberately sets out to oppress 
and despoil his neighbor, and who persists in self- 
justification. 

I was struck, in listening to one of the lectures of 
Professor Rogers (of Dtew Seminary), at the Birm- 
ingham Summer School, with the messages exchanged 
by Egyptian—I think it was Egyptian—potentates in 
times far earlier than the birth of Jesus. These mes- 
sages were meant to be conciliatory and pleasing. 
Even where the sender was insincere he made his 
message one which would appear on its face that of a 
friend. And what was this evidence of friendship ? 
Did the sender say he hoped the receiver would be at 
war,—would enjoy himselt in battle, would have an 
experience of the ‘‘ strenuous life” of slaughter? By 
flo means. The messages ran like this: ‘ Peace be 
unto thee, O, ruler. May thy household, and thy 
servants, and thy people be at peace! May thy 
camels, and thy oxen, and thy asses enjoy peace!”’ 

Now, is this not worth notice? What was the 
ideal of well-being, even then? What did one man 
wish for another if he wished him well? Just what 
has been quoted. Peace—peace! And that was some 
twenty-five hundred or more years ago. 

If more is known in science, now, than when the 
Pyramids were young, the structure of character, the 
composition of human nature remains unchanged. 
It is partly evil, partly good. The principles of ac- 
tion are the same now that they were in 500 B. C. 
And we may be sure that what was perceived plainly 
as a truth so long ago—not as a truth of locality, or 
circumstance, or convention, but a permanent truth 
of life.—will not remain long unobserved in the 
twentieth century, A. D. That happiness stands with 
peace, and over against war, we shall not fail to see 
when the quarrel dust is out of our eyes. 

I observe some encouraging things in the study 
of these wars of 1898-1900. One of them is that 
the loss of life is spoken of as great, when the figures 
show that relatively to our war of 1861—65—for ex- 
ample—it is trifling. We hear of bloody engage- 
ments in South Africa; in our Civil War they would 
have been accounted skirmishes. It seems that a 
smaller destruction makes a greater impression. If 
this be so, could the world bear the horrors of a 
deadly encounter between two great nations? Would 
such a thing be endured? Would not the instinctive 
desire for peace, and apprehension of war, which have 
kept the European autocrats from flying at one an- 
other’s throats these many years, prevail to forbid a 
conflict such as that which produced battles like 
Gravelotte and Sedan, thirty years ago, in which after 
a few hours’ fighting the dead and wounded num- 
bered tens of thousands? 

There is another encouraging thing. It is the 
partly silent, partly expressed, but undoubtedly strong 
and deep, dissent and protest of a great body of 
people, as these wars go on. There are many in 
England who mourn the conflict in South Africa. 
There are many in the United States who lament the 
assault on Philippine liberty. In old times this was 
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not so. Nations did not think, except in a limited 
circle of the governing classes, and very few people 
knew. So far as any knew or thought on war ques- 
tions, there were practically none to make a body of 
conviction and opinion, on moral grounds, against the 
wars in which their country was engaged. 

We may note, too, that it is necessary, in order 
to raise the armies for Cape Town and Manila, to say 
they are going to do good. Our army sent across 
the Pacific is to confer a blessing. Suppose it was 
said by the President that he sent it in order to seize 
the Philippine Islands, and ‘‘exploit’’ them for the 
pecuniary advantage of Americans,—in such case 
he could not get an army together. Suppose Eng- 
land said, ‘‘We want control of South Africa; we 
covet the Rand gold mines; our object is our own 
aggrandizement,’’—the world would rise against her. 
She says, and many believe, that the “‘ law and order” 
which she will establish will be something better than 
South Africa now has. 

The fact, then, that the motive, in wars of aggres- 
sion, must now be cloaked, that they must assume 
the virtue if they have it not, is tribute to a world’s 
ideal of justice. This ideal, however it may be 
obscured, must in the nature of things be one of 
honesty and fairness, not falsehood and spoliation. If 
this be true, we may, and we must, strive hopefully 
and not with discouragement, confident that the light 
will presently increase and the darkness fade away. 

H. M. J. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 2.—First MONTH 14, 1900. 

THE EXILES OF THE FIRST CAPTIVITY. 
GOLDEN Text.—From the end of the world will I call unto 
Thee, when my heart is overwhelmed.—Psalm Ixi : 2. 
Scripture Reading, Jer., xxv., I-14. 

Berore taking up the condition of the exiles in Babylon 
we will review briefly the events leading up to that 
exile. It is well to bear in mind that Hebrew history | 
is not a thing apart from the rest of mankind, but on 
the contrary is wholly knitted in with the fortunes of 
the great military nations which dominated the eastern 
world. In the latter part of the seventh century B. 
C., it was plain that Assyria was near her fall. Babylon 
and Egypt had both secured their independence and 
the new power of the Medes lowered on the eastern 
horizon. In 60g B. C., the Egyptian Pharaoh, Necho, 
crushing the puny resistance of Josiah, wrested Pales- 
tine from his _ rival and pushed on for new conquests. 
Meantime a coalition of Medes and Babylonians had 
captured Nineveh ; and Syria, including Palestine, fell 
to the share of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, the 
monarch of Babylon, moved westward, and about 605 
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met and defeated the Egyptian invaders near the fords 
of the Euphrates. Necho retired to Egypt, and Syria 
was open to the conqueror. In Nebuchadnezzar the 
prophet Jeremiah recognized the avenger of Jewish 
apostasy and iniquity, whose coming he had pro- 
claimed. And from this time he seems never to have 
doubted the inevitable doom which impended over 
his nation. He strove, indeed, with the weaklings 
who sat upon the throne of David, urging them to 


remain true to their masters of Babylon, denouncing 
the party which still looked to Egypt. But he could 
not stay the course of events. The revolt of Jehoiakim 
was a failure, and in 597 B. C. the youthful Jeconiah, 
who succeeded to the throne at this critical time, was 
carried off into captivity together with the flower of the 
nation. About ten thousand were settled in Babylonia, 
some in special quarters of the large cities, others, 
perhaps, in the smaller towns and villages. 

It cannot be certainly stated whether or no these 
figures include the families of the exiles, but probably 
they do not. Jeremiah likens those of the nation 
carried into captivity to “ good figs, like the figs that 
are first ripe ;’ while those left behind are ‘‘ bad, very 
bad, that cannot be eaten they are so bad.” (Jer. xxiv., 
2.) We have already noted the fortunes and failures 
of the subject government set up in Jerusalem, where 
again, in spite of Jeremiah’s protests, p'ots and 
counter-plots prevailed, leading to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C. We turn from these events 
to follow the fortunes of these exiles. In many ways 
they were fortunate as compared with their compatriots 
left behind. The storms of war did not reach them. 
They were apparently free to engage in business, and 
were allowed the same liberty as other inhabitants. 
‘* Babylon was, as Ezekiel calls it, a land of merchants, 
and possibly it was now that the Jews acquired that 
devotion to business which has characterized them 
since, but of which their earlier writers speak with 
contempt.” (Davidson.) Their freedom, doubtless, 
extended to their religion. But here they were met 
with a serious difficulty. Their religion was ceremonial, 
and required extensive machinery for its operation. 
Moreover, their new home was foreign, and therefore 
‘‘unclean,”’ since it was not hallowed by the presence 
of Jehovah. Therefore the sacrifice, and in a large 
measure, the ritual service, could not be used. ‘‘ They 
shall not pour out wine unto Jehovah nor set in order 
their sacrifices ; their bread shall be as the bread of 
mourners ; all that eat thereof shall be polluted, for it 
shall not come into the house of the Lord.’’- (Hosea 
ix., 4.) Solong as Jerusalem endured it was impossible 
for the exiles to adapt their religion to new conditions. 
With our present idea of God it seems a simple thing 
enough to carry on our worship wherever we may 
But the God of the Jews at the time 
which we are studying was distinctly a God of Pales- 
tine. The Jews did not deny the existence of other 
gods ; indeed, they repeatedly admitted that existence 
by reference and comparison. To them Jehovah was 
not the only, but the greatest god. No doubt higher 
ideals prevailed among the chosen few whom God 
elected as his messengers (Is. xxvii., 15, 16) ; but even 
to them the general fatherhood of God was not often 
clearly revealed. The whole trend of the writings of 
Jeremiah and of Ezekiel shows that to them Jehovah 
is, in a very special sense, the God of the Jews. But 
their conclusion is a unique one ; Jehovah is our God, 
therefore he punishes us. It is because we are his 
people that this fearful suffering is come upon us. 
We are not left to go our own way to moral and 
spiritual wreck ; by all the awful calamities which we 
have endured and are enduring he would drive us into 
the right way, that we asa nation may find a happiness 
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and a prosperity impossible for an iniquitous nation 
under a righteous god. 

The view was a narrow one as far as God's relations 
wth the world outside Israel are concerned. Who 
shall say it was not a true one in its greater relation 
to human character? Is it in wrath that those 
sensitive nerves are given by which we draw back in 
agony if we touch the fire? By no means; if contact 
with fire did not bring suffering our bodies might be 
injured past using without our knowledge. If contact 
with evil brought no suffering in its train, what hope 
would there be for the race in its struggles for higher 
manhood and for self-mastery ? But how is it, then, 
that moral evil does not bring instant and unmistake- 
able suffering as does physical evil? Why are we 
not forced into righteousness? The mystery of evil 
in the world is one which has been given up by many 
since the persecuted patriarch did the like in the 
triumphant faith: “I have uttered that which I 
understand not, things too wonderful for me, which I 
knew not. . . . But now mine eyes seeth Thee, 
wherefore I abhor myselfand repent.”’ (Job xlii., 3-6.) 
But this we may say, that if we recognize self-mastery 
as part of that toward which man struggles, he must 
indeed have some direction as to his way, but must 
not be controlledinthat way. Imagine a child whose 
parents were always beside it constraining it in the 
right way. It would necessarily develop into a 
weakling. We know not why God puts upon us the 
burden and joy of life with the instinct toward control 


* by our higher selves ever thwarted by the temptations 


of our appetites and passions. But as we look back 
over the history of the race we see that by that 
struggle men have reached a stand which we feel to 
be higher and purer than that of time past; have 
passed into a state where, ifthey are true to themselves, 
they need not cringe before God himself, but may 
‘stand up as He passeth by, gentlemen, unafraid.”’ 


Tue Rusu or Mopern Times.—The dire effect of 
the present driving rate at which life if forced along 
is beginning to show itself in two important directions. 
First, while the average of life is longer because of 
the improved condition of child life, the life of men 
and women, but especially men, is growing shorter. 
The pressure to go fast is making men old before 
their time, and is laying many of them in the grave. 
Good John Woolman, the American Quaker of last 
century, used to say that God never meant men to 
toil and moil as they generally do for a living ; and 
somehow we shall have to be brought to the conclu- 
sion ‘‘ that man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
This rush all day long is not life. Second, with this 
rapidity of pace we are told that originality is becom- 
ing rarer every year, and “a casual type of mind ”’ is 
being developed. The pleasures of the mind are 
being sacrificed, notwithstanding the diffusion of a 
certain type of education. We are starving ourselves 
in order to live. The quieter and more meditative 
way suggested by Scripture profits both soul and body. 
—([The Christian. ] 
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PRAYER: “ REVEREND.” 
The Interchange, Baltimore, conducted by Dr. R. H. Thomas. 


Our friend Joseph Harrison, of Horatio, Pa., writes 
us of his regret at the growing use of the plural pro- 
noun “you” in prayers to the Almighty, instead of 
the Scriptural “thou.” He says that some have jus- 
tified it on the ground that it seems more reverent. 
He rightly feels that this is a mistake. What lan- 
guage can be more reverent than the language of 
Scripture. He also feels that the use of the word 
“thou” emphasizes the unity of God. His observa- 
tions do not refer to members of our Society, among 
whom this practice is very infrequent, at least in these 
parts. The custom is due not to increasing rever- 
ence, but to increasing want of reverence. The re- 
bound from the excessive awefulness that in a former 
generation was felt in all approach to our Heavenly 
Father has led to the opposite extreme, to what may 
be called excessive familiarity. No deep Christian 
experience can ever be known apart from true rever- 
ence. The attempt to make people realize that God 
is concerned with the little things of daily life and 
that he can be approached on all occasions is most 
needed, but this is a very different thing from irrev- 
erence. It may seem a very little thing whether we 
use the singular or the plural form of address, in our 
prayers, and yet it is one of the little things that shows 
the drift towards want of simplicity and reverence, 
although we know that there are individuals who have 
adopted the custom with no such thought. Still we 
should like them to consider the matter. 
* * 2K 


We are glad to hear that the distinguished author 
of ‘Verbum Dei,’ and other books of a spiritual 
character, has relinquished the title of ‘‘ Rev.’’ before 
his name. The more ministers of the gospel can let 
men see that they are men with men, and that what- 
ever respect is paid to them is not on account of 
their position in the church, but because they are in- 
trinsically worthy of respect, and for their work’s 
sake, the better it will be for the cause of Christ. 
The title ‘‘ Rev.” makes a man professional if he ac- 
cepts it, and separates him artificially from his fellows, 
in the same way that a clerical dress does, or preach- 
ing in a gown. All such artificial separations may 
minister to the pride of the flesh, may even be de- 
fended on the ground of ecclesiastical order, but seem 
to us not in accordance with the simplicity of Christ. 








THE greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms 
and most fearless under menace and frowns, whose 
reliance on truth, on virtue, on God is most unfalter- 
ing.— Channing. 

s¢€ 

Ir you would be useful and happy, if you would 
be strong and brave, believe in the future, believe in it 
for yourselves, believe in it for the world. Believe in 
a millennium of some kind or other.—Samuel Smith 
Harris. 
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NEW YEAR NOW BEGINNING. 
not even know what a day may bring forth, 


much less do we know in advance what may happen 
in a year. 


THE 


As we do 


This is especially true of the year 1900. It opens 
under circumstances which may, though possibly they 
may not, involve the world in troubles and disasters 
such as it has seldom if ever seen. 

We refer, of course, to the war flames that have 
been kindled, the spread or extinction of which no 
one can now confidently predict. The war may be 
short; it may be confined to South Africa; it may 


involve none but the present combatants. But, on the 


other hand, the flame may spread; it may draw in | , ss 
| one need to hesitate in handing it to persons who would like 
| to know something of the thought that we have to present. The 
| copies remaining on hand should be promptly put to good use. 


other nations; it may be a conflict of the “ great 
nations ”’ In that case it will 
agitate the United States, and we may even reproduce 


here the conditions that existed with us just a century 


with one another. 


ago, when the American people were divided into 
hostile camps on the line of their foreign sympathies, 
one party favoring France, the other party favoring 
England. 


, 


‘‘ Let us not borrow trouble.’’ No, but let us not 


A 
spark has been flung among inflammable materials, 
and a fierce blaze has sprung up. 


shut our eyes to what is passing before them. 


a trifling fire, but a destructive one. It has alarmed 


England so far that many newspapers there were | 
crying but a fortnight ago that the Empire which she | 


held was endangered—that if she could not subdue 
the two little republics in South Africa, other nations, 
them, would no longer fear her power. This is nota 
trivial matter; it is a situation from which interna- 
tional troubles of the most serious sort may easily 
come before the year is old. 

Let us hope that mankind may resume reason, 
and turn to justice. 
and fair may prevail, and that it may be without 
violence. 
Christians should seek. 


It is mere paganism to turn 
to the sword in every difference, and to depend on 
The old superstition of 


the sword for a just issue. 


: | the Cuban Fund. 
It is even now not | 





| 


on the war in South Africa. 


Let us hope that what is right | 


the ‘‘ ordeal by fire’’ was scarcely worse than the 
Superstition surviving among us that the test of 
physical strength, of greater expenditure, of more 
deadly implements of destruction, is the test and 
measure of a righteous cause. 

Perhaps we shall see the clouds roll by, in Igoo. 
Perhaps the old century will give a bright opening to 
the new. Let us hope for that. But let us not 
deceive ourselves as to present dangers, nor omit 
every possible effort to avoid them. 

Perhaps it may be said, ‘‘ What a contrast this is 
to the rosy views entertained by the friends of Peace 
when the Hague Conference closed!”’ Yes ; certainly; 
the powers of evil have blighted for the time the 
hopeful prospect which then appeared. But the 
principles that underlay the Conference’s action are 
enduring and will emerge from the present obscura- 
tion as principles of saving and restoring. We have 
no fear as to that. 


WE call attention to the notice elsewhere that some copies of 


| the report of the Richmond Conferences remain undistributed, 


and may be had by meetings or individuals. The volume is 
one of the best, if not the very best, of its kind, issued by our 
Society, and contains a great deal of excellent matter. No 


THE estimated expenses of the United States for the next 
fiscal year are over six hundred millions of dollars. Ifthe 
population is seventy-five millions, this is eight dollars apiece, 


| per year, for every man, woman, and child, and forty dollars 
| a year for every family of five. 
| this expenditure are in addition to all local, county, and State 


The taxes necessary to pay 


taxation. 


A FRIEND in Chicago has sent us a contribution, for 
We did not mean to invite contributions 
for this, in the midst of other claims on Friends’ attention, 
but of course if anything should be sent us we will forward 
it to the treasurer of the Fund in New York city. 

In sending it, our friend adds: ‘‘So many needs in so 
many directions ; many right here in Chicago.”’ 

So it is ; there is need for the aid of all who can spare 


: : : | any, and yet a large part of the industry of the world 5 
small or great, nations envious and jealous many of | raider et wee ee 


daily for purposes of waste and destruction. 


WE print this week two letters from Friends in England 
They fully bear out what we 
said a few weeks ago on the feeling of many good people in 
England, and especially Friends, on this subject. Indeed 
our friend John Wilhelm Rowntree is perfectly right, in our 


| judgment, in saying that the public opinion of his country, 


Justice by force of arms is not that which | 


j 
| 
| 
| 








desiring to do what was right and just, has been in large part 
misled and deceived. It was just so with us in the United 


States ; the generous impulse to release Cuba from bondage 
was used to lead up to the imperialist program, which in the 
beginning was never dreamed of by the people. 
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BIRTHS. 


MILLER.—Twelfth month 15, 1899, to Guion and Annie 
T. Miller, of Woodside, Md., a daughter, who is named 
Caroline Hallowell. 


SUPLEE.— On Twelfth month 21, 1899, to Charles J. and 
Caroline P. Suplee, of Philadelphia, a daughter, whois named 
Emily Jones. 


MARRIAGES. 


NORRIS—FOGG.—At the residence of the _ bride’s 
parents, Twelfth month 28, 1899, under the care of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Prof. Herschel Augustus Norris, of Wil- 
mington, Del., son of Lydia H. and the late Augustus C. 
Norris, of Woodstown, N. J., and Elizabeth Lippincott Fogg, 
daughter of Robert S. and Letitia W. Fogg, of Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

CONARD.—On Twelfth month 24, 1899, at Friends’ 
Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., Enoch Conard, in his 78th 
year ; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EAKINS.—Twelfth month 29, 1899, in Philadelphia, 
Benjamin Eakins, in his 82d year. 

He was not a member with Friends, but through life has 
been identified with many Friends’ schools as teacher of 
writing. He possibly engrossed more marriage certificates 
for Friends than any other person. He was an estimable 
man. ae 

ELY.—Near Prospectville, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 25, 1899, Rachel W., wife of Amos Ely, aged 
76 years. Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ ground. 

GILLINGHAM.—Twelfth month 22, 1899, George Gil- 
lingham, son of the late Jonathan Gillingham, in his 7oth 
year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

HALLOWELL.—At Bethayres, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 25, 1899, Jonas W. Hallowell, in the 76th 
year of his age; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


HEALY. —At Penn Asylum, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
26, 189), Ann Healy, daughter of the late Christopher and 
Sarah Healy, in the 82d year of her age. Interment at Falls- 
ington, on the 29th. 

HUNT.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 25, 
1899, Mordecai Hunt, aged 71 years. He was a nephew of 
the late Elisha Hunt. 

LEVICK.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 31, 1899, at her 
home in West Philadelphia, Elizabeth R. Levick. 

She was the sister of the late William M. Levick, Samuel 
M. Levick, and Dr. James J. Levick, all well known Friends. 

PACKER.—At the home of her son-in-law, William 
Smith, of Salem, Ohio, on the morning of Twelfth month 13, 
1899, Grace Packer, in the 73d year of her age. 

She was the widow of the late Elisha Packer, and had 
been a valued member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends for more than forty years, and had served in the ca- 
pacity of elder during the latter part of her life. * 

POWNALL.—In Sadsbury township, Lancaster county, 
Pa., Eleventh month 21, 1899, Norman J., son of Henry and 
Louisa Pownall, aged 18 years. 

Nurtured in and imbued with the highest principles of the 
Society of Friends, Norman J. Pownall carried out his strong- 
est convictions of right, and in his short career impressed his 
associates with all that was lovely. His influence is imper- 
ishable. We cannot hear his cheerful greeting— 

‘« Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must.’’ 
S. 

ROGERS.—At Pendleton, Indiana, Twelfth month 27, 
1899, Elijah P. Rogers, of pneumonia, aged 66 years; a 
highly valued member of Fall Creek Meeting, 

For many years he was a successful First-day school 
teacher, anda prominent business man, having the confidence 
of all with whom he mingled. 


SERRILL.—On the afternoon of Twelfth month 30, 1899, 
Jacob S. Serrill, of Darby, Pa., in his 83d year. 


SWAIN.—Near Pendleton, Indiana, Tweifth month 21, 
1899, Woolston Swain, of neuralgia of the heart, in his 78th 
year. 

He had been a member of Fall Creek Meeting for fifty-six 
years,—ever since his marriage with Mary A. Thomas, in 
1843. He had sat at the head of our meeting for about thirty 
years, and had been an esteemed elder for nearly forty years. 

His most prominent characteristics were a remarkably 
cheerful and happy disposition, a heart full of love that went 
out to every one, manifested by a cordial shake of the hand 
and words of cheer and encouragement; his quick discern- 
ment of what to do, and promptness in carrying out his im- 
pression of right and duty in all the relations of life ; his regu- 
larity,—taking his seat in meeting on time, from which he 
was never absent without a cause ; his great interest in public 
affairs, being an appreciative reader of the speeches of our 
noted statesmen, particularly of Sumner, Morton, Blaine, 
Harrison, and McKinley. 

On First-day, the 17th, he was in his accustomed seat in 
our meeting. The following First-day the meeting-house 
could not seat the friends who came to pay the last token of 
respect to him, and look upon his bright, loving countenance 
reflecting his peaceful life. Many expressed their love and 
appreciation of his grand life. 

He whom we all looked upon as our leader and standard- 
bearer is gone, His friends hope and desire that his mantle 
may fallon as strong and willing ones. 

One brother, Samuel Swain, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, and 
one sister, Fannie S. Laing, of Pendleton, Indiana, survive 
him. 

This is the first death in his immediate family. * 

SPEAKMAN.—At the residence of her son, Dr. W. W. 
Speakman, Trenton, N. J., Jane G. Speakman, in her 68th 
year ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral from West Chester, Pa., meeting-house on the 
30th ult. Interment at Goshen Friends’ ground. 


TRUMAN.—At her residence, Media, Pa., Twelfth month 
28, 1899, Mary Master Truman, the eldest of the children of 
the late Dr. George and Catharine H. Truman ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment 
at Fairhill, Philadelphia. 

She was ever regardful of the welfare of others rather 
than herself, and faithfully watched over the declining years 
of her parents, and was anxious for the well-being of her rela- 
tives and friends. For several years she has been interested 
in the management of the Home for Aged Colored Persons, 
and was attentive to her duties when health permitted. 

For a series of years she was a successful private school 
teacher. ei 


WILLIAMS.—Twelfth month 17, 1899, Sarah W., wife 
of Samuel Williams, in her 79th year. Interment at Ran- 
cocas, N. J. 

WRIGHT.—Twelfth month 28, 1899, Louis Senat, eldest 
son of the late Peter Troth and Frances Palmer Wright, in his 
4Ist year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (Race Street). 

He was a grandson of the late Peter Wright, and a great- 


grandson of Isaac T. Hopper, and an estimable man. 
* 





DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


WE have received some further contributions for the Fund, 
and have added them to the amount in bank. The acknowl- 
edgments close on Third-day at noon. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER’ FUND. 
ww. GC! tO Eee WG ees ew ee tS Re 
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107.00 
99-25 


. $206.25 


Acknowledged last report, (Twelfth mo. 23), 





Amount on hand,. . 











VITAL STATISTICS FOR 1899. 

Or the 487 death notices published in Frienps’ IN- 
rELLIGENCER during the year 1899, 75 were incom- 
plete by not giving the age of the deceased person. 
In 412 the age was given. An analysis of these 412 
shows that the deceased persons were as follows: 








Number Per cent. 

Under the age of 20, 15 3.6 
2oth year andunder 30 21 5.1 
30th " sb 40 16 3.9 
4oth si ” 50 13 3-1 
50th ms es 60 30 72 
60th ne se 70 67 16.3 
7oth " “" 80 112 27.2 
Soth i” go 108 26.2 
goth “ 100 30 7.2 

412 100 


The relative number of those quite advanced in 
years is very remarkable. No less than 77 per cent. 
were 60 years old or upward, and 65.7 per cent. were 
70 years old or over. Under 40 there were but 12.6 
per cent. The average age of the 412 persons was 
within a fraction of 68% years. 

The number who were in their goth year or beyond 
it is large, making 30 altogether. We give their 
names and ages, with date of decease, as follows: 


90, Sarah Ann Warner, Bloomfield, Fla., 2, 5, 1899. 
go, Rebecca Temple, Doe Run, Pa., 2, 20, 1899. 

go, Annie Burill, Fox Chase, Pa., 4, 8, 1899. 

go, Deborah Sinclair Corse, Baltimore, Md., 7, 7, 1899. 
go, Betsey Good, Vienna, Ohio, 11, 5, 1899. 

gi, Rachel B. Sands, Buckingham, Pa., 3, 24, 1899. 
91, William Hoag, New Baltimore, N. Y., 4, 2 
gt, Cidney H. Collins, Highlands, N. J., 6, 22, 
g1, Ann Wollaston, New Garden, Pa., 9, 1 

gt, Edith Weatherbee Warner, Titusville, Pa., 11, 23, 1899. 
g2, Mary Updegraff, Fresno, Cal., 12, 12, 1898. 

g2, Anna Metta Poulson, Chicago, Ill., 5, 13, 1899. 

93, Sarah Brown, Danboro’, Buckscounty, Pa., 2, 19, 1899. 
93, Agnes Smedley, West Chester, Pa. (notice, 3, 4, 1899). 
93, Elizabeth G. Mathis, Moorestown, N. J., 6, 5, 1899. 

93, Loretta Skidmore, Beekman, N. Y. (notice, 7, 1, 1899). 
93, Lewis A. Lukens, Conshohocken, Pa., 9, 13, 1899. 

93, Ellen G. Satterthwaite, Baltimore, Md., 9, 12, 1899. 

94, Rebecca Rogers, Crosswicks, N. J., 1, 18, 1899. 


94, AnnA. Rogers (int. from Haddonfield, N. J.), 3, 18, 1899. | 


94, Rebecca Wilkinson, Wilmington, Del., 3, 2 
94, Martha Middleton, Philadelphia, 6, 29, 1899. 
94, Sarah Lonton, Camden, Del., 8, 8, 1899. 
95, Mary Ann Ballinger, Lumberton, N. J., 12, 17, 1899. 
95, Elizabeth G. Ash, near Lansdowne, Pa., 3, 3, 1899. 

96, Isaac Martin, Marlboro’, Chester county, Pa., 11, 12, 1899. 
97, Louisa Heston Paxson, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 3, 25, 1899. 
g7, Ann Wilson (int. at Somerton, O.), 4, 4, 1899. 

98, Elizabeth Bean, College Park, Cal., 10, 31, 1899. 

99, Jehu Brown, Zanesville, O., 2, 27, 1899. 


It will be observed that only 4 out of the 30 were 
men, 26 being women. The oldest of the group, 
however, was Jehu Brown, of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
was in his 99th year. 

The average age of the 30 in the list was a small 
fraction over 93.1 years. 


, 1899. 


~ 


In the year 1898 we published the deaths of 22 | 


persons who were in their goth year or beyond. The 
oldest, Betty J. Reid, of West Chester, Pa., was 98. 


A ParRIs journal says that Americans buy $7,000,000 worth 
of millinery of them annually, England following, with 
$4,000,000, while Germany is satisfied with $600,000 worth. 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IV. 


WE left Hoopeston on Sixth-day, 29th, about noon, 
and after a 60-mile ride through a fine rolling prairie 
were met at Holder by our friend Edward Coale, and 
taken to his home, a distance of two miles, where we 
enjoyed a revival of our acquaintance of seven years 
ago, and enjoyed the same unabating hospitality ; 
while the finding of letters from our children, and 
friends, added materially to our enjoyment. 
Seventh-day was spent in a social way, calling in 
the afternoon on some Friends (one of whom was a 
daughter of Carey O’Neil, who in years past 
contributed to FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
under the name of “‘ Rus Ruris’”’). The call on these 
dear friends we much enjoyed and left feeling our 
time with them was far too short. In the evening we 
attended a Christmas gathering, by the schools of the 
neighborhood, wherein the children found much 
enjoyment in contributing to the entertainment, also in 
receiving the many presents handed them from the tree. 
First-day morning was rather cold and windy, 
leaving no trace of mud except the rough condition 
of the road. This doubtless made the meeting smaller 


| than it would have been, but an attentive company of 


Friends and others gathered, and the appropriateness 
of the vocal service to existing conditions was freely 
acknowledged. 

The afternoon was enjoyed at George Brown’s, 
with a free interchange of thought on religious 
matters, interspersed by the same young lives sharing 
with us their culture and ability in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

Then, at 7 p.m., we met again, in the capacity of 
an appointed meeting that we believe was owned by 
Divine authority, and appreciated by all assembled ; 
the cold and darkness prevented many others who 
regretted the deprivation. After meeting we rode two 
miles through a cold wind to Elizabeth Coale’s, 
meeting some Friends there from Webster City, Iowa, 
whose home we visited on our visit to that city seven 
years ago, and the freedom from the day’s labor gave 
latitude to a good degree of social enjoyment, that 
was followed by a good night’s rest, when the greet- 


| ings of a Merry Christmas ! caught the ears of all at a 


seasonable hour in the morning. 
After due arrangements we were taken to join in 
a company that has met for twenty years (with only 


| the changes caused by births and deaths) under the 


name of the Coale Reunion. And well would it be for 
communities if all family associations were maintained 
in as good a degree of harmony and friendship. Each 
family brought well filled baskets that loaded the 
tables to their utmost capacity, and all, from the 
prattling child to the ancestors of the fourth generation, 
richly enjoyed the day. Again the farewells were 
said, each returning to his respective home, we 
accompanying our kind host and hostess (Edward 
Coale and wife) to their home to spend our last night 
with them before moving on again. 

Third-day morning found the mercury quite near 
zero, but a clear sky. We said farewell, realizing the 
reciprocal feeling that breathed out, ‘‘ God be with 
you till we meet again,” and we believe that such a 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


feeling helps to endure the three-mile ride through 
the cold and over the rough road to Holder, where 
we got a train for Wenona, calling a short time at 
Bloomington to see our friend Allen Brown, who had 
parted with a father, wife, and daughter since our visit 
seven years ago. We regretted not meeting him 
until near the time we must leave for Wenona to visit 
our friends David and Lydia Foulke Wilson. We 
were soon in their hospitable home, in the edge of the 
town, where a hearty welcome awaited us. And 
they having enjoyed many of the scenes in California, 
and on the way, as well as many of the Friends we 
contemplate visiting, made the propositions and 
instructions so freely given much appreciated. The 
cheerful. helpful life of one so deprived of the full use 
of hearing (except by artificial aid) can only be 
estimated by personal acquaintance. 

But we must leave these pleasant associations, at 
2 p. m., and go to Lostant, where we were met by our 
dear friend, Joshua Mills, who took us to the home 
of his daughter (whose husband is John Bumgarner), 
where we enjoyed our stay in their family of young men 
and women, until time for meeting on Fifth-day, at 
Clear Creek. This was quite small, owing to circum- 
stances, previcusly arranged. After meeting we spent 
the afternoon very enjoyably at Joshua’s, with another 
daughter, and their very interesting little family of 
boys, where this letter leaves us. I. W. 

Mount Palatine, Ill., Twelfth month 29. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Our dear friends, Isaac and Ruth Wilson, attended 
our little meeting at Benjaminville, First-day morning, 
the 24th (of Twelfth month), and Isaac spoke most 
acceptably, taking as his text the following lines: 
‘« If the heart will but be 4 manger for the birth, 

Christ, a little child, will be born again on earth ; 


And although in Bethlehem a thousand times he were born, 
Unless he is here born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn.’’ 


Enlarging on the new birth, he presented his views 
clearly and convincingly, having a very attentive 
audience, many of whom at the close of the meeting 
shook hands with him, expressing their satisfaction. 
There was an appointed meeting in the evening, in 
which he spoke on the subject of redemption. Owing 
to the very cold weather and wind, darkness and 
rough roads, this meeting was quite small. The 
following day they spent in social visiting, and on 
Third-day morning, 26th, they left us for other fields 
of labor, further west. The company of these, and 
other visiting Friends, is cheering and comforting to 
those who labor under the difficulty of keeping up 
their little meetings, and are as oases in a desert, a 
green spot in the memory. E. 


A NEw ingenious device is the culture of rice in artificial 
swamps, the invention of some northwestern farmers settled 
in Louisiana. They built a bank around a section of prairie, 
and pumped water into the inclosure from artesian wells. 
When the crop matures the water is let out, the ground dried 
off and reapers and binders secure the harvest at greatly re- 
duced cost. The land is easily prepared for the next season, 
and there is no danger from drouth. 


THE SOUTH,AFRICAN, QUESTION. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

FEARING that the letter of Thomas Silk Wilson, in 
your issue of December g, may be taken by the readers 
of the INTELLIGENCER as typical of Friends’ opinions 
in this country regarding the present deplorable war 
in South Africa, I write to say that I believe his letter 
is in no sense representative of the Society’s views. 
There are no doubt Friends who agree with him, 
but I am convinced that the majority of our members 
not only condemn all war, but condemn this present 
war as unnecessary, immoral, and unwise. 

No doubt, as our friend points out, the Boers 
were very much better prepared for war than any one 
anticipated. All lovers of peace deplore these con- 
stant preparations for bloodshed, and the excessive 
expenditure on armaments, not only in the South Af- 
rican republics, but also in Great Britain, in every 
country in Europe, and now even in the United 
States ; too often— 

‘the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill-done.”’ 

But no reliable evidence has ever been adduced to 
show that the Boers in thus arming had in view the 
supplanting of British power in South Africa. That 
our people should so eagerly seize hold of such an 
improved assertion seems to show the felt need of 
justification for the war. 

Neither is it quite fair to overlook the fact that 
the wealth taxed by the Boers, in order to pay for 
their armaments, was obtained from their own coun- 
try, and they would naturally consider that they had 
a right to a share of it. 

No doubt the Transvaal needed a large measure 
of reform, but Mr. Chamberlain himself, in May, 
1896, entirely repudiated the idea of going to war 
with President Kruger, in order to force upon him 
reforms inthe internal affairs of his State. Moreover, 
the Boers offered a seven years’ franchise, and ac- 
cepted the proposed mixed Commission, and we can- 
not but feel that the conduct of our own Government 
in rejecting this offer, and leaving no alternatives but 
war or absolute submission to further demands, acted 
in an unjustifiable manner, and have brought about a 
war, in which we in reality are the aggressors, and 
the Boers are fighting for their independence. We 
deeply deplore the issuing of their ultimatum. We 
believe that submission to wrong is nobler than self- 
defence by slaughter and crime ; but the guilt of pro- 
vocation lies with our own country, and we cannot but 
feel bitter griefand shame that this should be the case. 

‘‘ This might have been prevented, and made whole 

With very easy arguments of love 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issues arbitrate.”’ 
Yours sincerely, 
ELLEN RoBINSON. 
Liverpool, Twelfth month 20, 1899. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
No one can object to T. Silk Wilson’s plea that 


the facts as to the present South African war should 
be fairly and impartially stated. But may I be per- 
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mitted, as one of the majority (I believe a large ma- 
jority) of English Friends who regard this war as 
both unnecessary and avoidable, to express my pro- 
found disagreement with the statements set forth in 
T. S. Wilson’s letter ? 

With regard to his specific corrections as to the 
number of prisoners taken, and as to the statement of 
Dr. Leyds, viz: that we are arming the blacks, I 
have no quarrel. Dr. Leyds is unreliable. He is 
the evil genius of the Transvaal, as Cecil Rhodes is 
the evil genius of South Africa. And as to war news, 
alas! we in England, as you in America, have our 
‘‘ yellow press.”’ 

Nor am I concerned to present the Boer in too 
favorable a light. He has his faults, his government 
is doubtless corrupt, and among the official group at 
Pretoria there are men whose characters could ill af- 
ford a close scrutiny. 

But when Lord Salisbury is quoted, in order that 
our action may be presented a; disinterested inter- 
veation, T. S. Wilson must forgive me if I set against 
the words, ‘‘ we seek no gold-fields, we seek no terri- 
tory,” the loud and persistent clamor of our press for 
complete annexation, and the repeated assertion that 
these very gold-fields must contribute to our depleted 
war-chest. 

And when I read that the Boers have for eighteen 
years been arming, with the specific purpose of sup- 
planting British power in South Africa, and that the 
blundering diplomacy of a statesman who talked at 
garden parties of ‘ the squeezed sponge,” while con- 
ducting a delicate negotiation with a suspicious people, 
is presented in your columns as the trustful patience 
of our government, I feel bound in the name of all 
that is “fair and impartial”’ to enter my indignant 
protest. 

The figures of Transvaal expenditure for war 
material show a remarkable upward leap after the 
Jamieson Raid,—an incident which T. S. Wilson 
passes over in significant silence. 


against the Enzlish power is a huge mare’s nest, 
more worthy of Gallic than of Anglo-Saxon imag- 
ination. 

No “fair and impartial’ estimate of the signifi- 
cance of the Transvaal war preparations is possible, 
if a careful study of the past history of South Africa 
is omitted. After traversing the years from the first 
Dutch settlement of the Cape down to the Jamieson 
Raid, we Englishmen must sadly acknowledge that 
the Boer has grave reasons for distrust. Moreover, 
full account must be taken of the effect of the Jamie- 
son Raid,—one of the most shameful episodes in our 
history. When we remember that proper inquiry 
into that Raid was shirked ; that no compensation has 
ever been given ; that both the leader and the promoter 
of the Raid have been for years, in defiance of the 
world’s condemnation, the darlings of our “ music 
halls,” the indignation of the Boer farmer is hardly 
to be wondered at. May I recommend to your read- 
ers the new edition (especially the calm and masterly 
preface) of the impressions of South Africa, written 
by the Right Honorable James Bryce, M. P.? The 


Personally, I am | 


convinced that the so-called South African Conspiracy | soldiers in the field like the following (under the 


baneful influence of the Raid, which is clearly shown 
to be directly responsible for this miserable war, there 
receives ils proper emphasis. James Bryce points 
out that the Liberal Boers were in the ascendancy, 
time was on our side, there was every prospect of a 
progressive victory at the Presidential election, when 
suddenly the episode of the Raid threw everything 
back. The old distrust was aroused, the forces of 
Liberalism were powerless, and Kruger, the reaction- 
ary, was sustained at Pretoria. 

So far indeed from the so-called Boer Conspiracy 
being responsible for the present crisis, I believe the 
real truth to be that the generous heart of England 
has been duped by a group of unscrupulous South 
African financiers. The articles by J. A. Hobson in 
the weekly review, Zhe Speaker, throw a lurid light 
upon the machinery that has been in motion behind 
the scenes. Ina recent article entitled “ The Chartered 
Press,” J. A. Hobson sets forth in detail the steps 
taken to “collar” the South African press, and 
manufacture public opinion. These details are so 
circumstantial that it is difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that there has been a vast and successful 
conspiracy to poison the wells of information. I do 
not believe that the motives of the English people are 
base ; I believe, as I have said, that the mass of my 
countrymen have been imposed upon, and perhaps a 
majority honestly believe that they are embarked 
upon a worthy crusade. Nevertheless a lying press 
in South Africa and a reckless press at home have 
done their work. The basest passions have been let 
loose, and the evil spirit of revenge for past defeats 
stirs many hearts. General Buller has himself been 
compelled to rebuke the vilification of a “ brave 
ene ny,” and the eagerness with which tales of ‘‘ Boer 
treachery”’ are seized upon reflects sadly upon our 
national chivalry. The London Daily Mail, one of a 
new class of ‘‘ heady” and opportunist papers which 
offer a grave social menace in their evil influence upon 
public opinion publishes unrebuked letters from our 


prominent head-line, ‘‘ What Tommy thinks of the 
War’’): 

“Don’t trouble about me, because I am a lot 
happier out here in active service, than I was in 
barracks in England. We do get some sport here— 
chasing Boers.”’ 

In the face of these facts it is impossible to pretend 
that England has been wholly dignified or magnani- 
mous in this wretched affair. Indeed our moral 
weakness has been laid bare, the blind passions of the 
Crimea are again at work, and the call is urgent to 
the Christian church to uphold the nobler view of life 
and the larger conception of fellowship, and earnestly 
to combat that coarse paganism which under the 
specious guise of Imperialism threatens both England 
and America. Your friend, sincerely, 

JouN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 
Scalby, England, Twelfth month 18, 1899. 


THE report of the Pennsylvania State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Schaeffer, for the last fiscal year, shows an 
enrollment of 1,152,352 pupils and nearly $50,000,000 in- 
vested in public school property. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“THERE’LL BE ANOTHER DAY TO- 
MORROW.” 


To-pay is here, but other 
Days are fled ; 

What use will be to-morrow 
To the dead ? 


Another day to-morrow 
There will be, 

But will the day to-morrow 
Be for me? 


AN UNFIT PUNISHMENT. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
TuouGuH other objects of concern to the benevolent 
mind have been for some time so pressing, that of 
capital punishment has a claim to our consideration. 
I have noted in a recent issue of one of the daily 
newspapers a dispatch from Montana, describing the 
execution, by hanging, of a young girl. The name 
and place it is unnecessary to give. The circum- 
stances show most painfully how unfit and inappro- 
priate it was to put the girl to death for the crime she 
had—it seems undeniably—committed. 

The despatch (omitting some of the rhetorical 
sentences, and unimportant details), said : 


‘«She went to the gallows as calmly as if she were going 
to church. If it had been possible to dissociate the thought 
of the girl's crime from the execution the latter would have 
resembled more the killing of a martyr than a murderer. 
Never was a more sweet-faced innocent-looking girl sent to 
such an infamous death. Even Radcliffe, the hangman, who 
is not noted for any exhibition of fine feeling, acted remarka- 
bly gentle with her. She was calm and collected and never 
uttered a word or showed any sign of nervousness. She slept 
well previous to the execution, but awoke early and spent the 
remainder of her life in prayer. The temporary matron of 
the prison—for such was the sweet disposition shown by the 
murderess during her stay in prison that the regular matron 
was arrested for pitying her and aiding her to try to escape— 
accompanied her to the jail-yard.”’ 


She had been convicted of shooting her mistress, 
in Seventh month last. First she ascribed the shoot- 
ing to ‘“‘a tramp,” but later made a “ confession ’’— 


‘« saying she did it because she loved Mrs. Lane's chil- 
dren, and was jealous of the mother’s love.”’ 


What I say is that the whole story shows the 
wrong-ness of putting the girl to death. Whatever 
should have been done with her, it is evident that that 
was totally unsuited to the case. Certainly she was 
not sane, in any proper sense of the word. 

Kansas. AG. &. 


SCHOOL AT FORT VALLEY, GA. 


J. H. Torsert, assistant principal of the Fort Valley, 
Georgia, High and Industrial School, has been in Philadel- 
phia for some weeks soliciting financial aid for the institution. 
We have seen the credentials which he brings, and have no 
doubt of his authority. The School is vouched for as a good 
one, by Gov. Candler, of Georgia, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and others. The Atlanta Constitution says it ‘‘is in the line 
of building up the usefulness of the colored people, and as 
such has the sympathy and endorsement of the colored 
people.’’ 

‘*Robert M. Janney, Drexel Building, has consented to 
receive and forward to the School any money that may. be 
sent him for the purpose."’ 


SS 





Conferences, Associations, €te. 





BALTIMORE, Mpb.—A regular meeting of the Park Avenue 
Young Friends’ Association was held Twelfth month 8. The 
evening was devoted to the poet Whittier. Alice Lee Barnes 
recited ‘‘ Tauler,’’ and was followed by Thomas B. Hull, Jr., 
who gave a full and interesting account of Whittier’s labors 
in the anti-slavery cause. Mary E. Broomell read selections 
from ‘‘ The Preacher,’’ and Bertha Janney from the ‘‘ Witch- 
craft'’ poems. ‘‘A Day inthe Whittier Country,’’ by Frances 
E. Hartley, was an account of a journey made during a holi- 
day trip to the poet's home and the neighboring country. 
Henry R. Sharples recited ‘‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride,’’ and 
S. Elizabeth Spicer read selections from ‘‘ The Meeting.’ 
During the course of the evening three of Whittier’s de- 
votional poems (or selections from them) were sung by a 
quartette composed of M. Elizabeth Lamb, Naomi Lee Spicer, 
Arthur K. Taylor, and Robert M. Reese. The selections for 
this purpose were entitled ‘‘ The Angel,’’ ‘‘ The Eternal 
Goodness,’’ and ‘‘Assured.’’ A neat printed program was 
distributed to those in attandance, containing, besides the 
literary portion of the program, the words of the poems which 
were sung. R. M. R. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Woodstown Association held a 
meeting Twelfth month 28, 1899, in the meeting-house. At 
the opening of said meeting the President, Mary E. Borton, 
read ‘‘Some Thoughts for the New Year,’’ by A. R. Brown. 
The different committees reported ; the History Committee 
are reading John Comly ; the Literature Committee presented 
a report given by Cornelia Woolman, on the persecutions of 
the early Friends. 

Lizzie Burt gave a very interesting paper for Current 
Topics ; it spoke of the action of Congress in regard to Rob- 
erts, and other things of present interest ; in addition to this, 
the formal opening of the Young Friends’ Association Building 
of Philadelphia was spoken of. Percival C. Norris, of Wilming- 
ton Friends’ School, read his paper, entitled ‘‘ Domestic Life 
of the early Hebrew People.’’ It told of the Jew as he was 
met, now on the street, now in the country, and in his own 
home with his family. It treated of pastoral life, greater and 
lesser domestic animals, the agricultural period, their imple- 
ments, their dwellings and appointments, and of their social 
relations. The Hebrews passed through two stages of social 
development, the pastoral and agricultural ; first they were a 
race of shepherds dwelling in tents ; the tent merges into the 
hut, the hut expands into cities and palaces ; cornfields, vine- 
yards, and orchards succeed the flocks. They were an emi- 
nently social people ; the duties of hospitality are impressed 
upon them in the Mosaic law. The paper covered fully the 
subjects taken up and was full of interest. 

After remarks on the paper a period of silence was ob- 
served and the meeting concluded. E. L. D., Sec. 





HuNTINGTON, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met December 15, at Huntington. The meeting was 
called to order by the chairman, Frank Edmundson. After 
the regular business, Cora Mason presented an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ The Life and Works of William Penn.’’ After 
the reading of the paper a discussion followed. Meeting 
adjourned to meet Twelfth month 29, at the home of Vincent 
Moore. ELLA Moore, Secretary. 





New YorK SWARTHMORE ASSOCIATION. —The second 
annual reunion and dinner of the New York Swarthmore 
College Association is announced to be held on the evening 
of the 27th inst., at 6 p. m., at the St. Denis hotel. All 
Swarthmoreans and friends of the College are cordially invited. 
Frederick C. Hicks, 15 Wall street, New York city, is secre- 
tary of the Association. 


THE next national convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union is to be held in Washington, D. C., in 
1900, at the beginning of Twelfth month. That city ‘‘is 
the choice of a large majority of the State presidents,’’ the 
Union Signal says. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

THE contents of the North American Review for the opening 
month of 1900 are again very remarkable, and they deserve 
fuller mention than we are usually able to give. The new 
editor, G. B. M. Harvey, certainly shows his ability to secure 
contributions from writers of distinction in the several fields 
of discussion. 

As in the number for iast month much space is devoted to 
the South African war, ‘‘the subject which holds the first 
place in the thought of the civilized world at the present 


moment.’’ Under the general title of ‘‘The War for an 
Empire,’’ there are five articles. G. Leveson Gower, 


formerly Comptroller of the Queen’s Household, recounts the 
opinions on the condition of ‘‘ The British Army,’’ expressed 
in a recent conversation by the Duke of Cambridge, the 
cousin of the Queen, and for many years Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces of Great Britain. Dr. W. J. Leyds, the 
European agent of the South African Republic, answers a 
number of questions relating to the ‘‘ Origin, Duration, and 
Outcome of the War,’’ giving an idea of the theories and 
expectations of the Boers themselves on these points. Earl 
Grey, who was for some time High Commissioner of Rhodesia, 
discusses the relations between England and the Transvaal 
from the British point of view. Professor Hans Delbruck, of 
the Berlin University, examines the attitude which he thinks 
the great Powers of Europe are likely to assume toward Great 
Britain at the present crisis. Vladimir Holmstrem and Prince 
Ookhtomsky, in ‘‘ Great Britain on the War Path,’’ discuss 
the idea that the intent of those in England who precipitated 
the war is to obtain control of the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and so guarantee continued possession of 
India. 

Referring to affairs in which our own country is directly 
interested, Apolinario Mabini, recently captured by the 
American troops, who was Prime Minister in Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet, makes an eloquent appeal to the American people in 
behalf of the Filipinos, setting forth the grounds on which 
his fellow-countrymen believe themselves to be entitled to the 
recognition of the United States as an independent republic. 





The New York /ndefendent, in its issue for the 28th ult., 
prints a poem by Alfred Austin, the so-called ‘‘ poet laureate"’ 
of England, entitled ‘‘ Spartan Mothers,’’ in which one line 
asserts, ‘‘ who fights for England fights for God.’’ We had 
hoped that writing of this shocking sort would not again be 
seen in reputable newspapers. The ‘‘ Jingo’’ daily journals are 
quite capable of it, of course, but those representing religion 
and morals might be expected to draw the line scmewhere. 





An article in Scriéner's Magazine for this month, ‘‘ White 
Man and Brown Man in the Philippines,’’ is by Frederick 
Palmer, who is described as a *‘ well-known war correspond- 
ent.’’ He writes largely from the stand-point of ‘‘the firing 
line,’’ and one statement he makes is very curious. Premis- 
ing that ‘‘what we most need for the government of the 
islands is not laws, but men of character,’’ he says that ‘‘as 
the white man is honest, the native will soon learn to seek his 
adjudication.’ We have italicised what we regard as the 
curious statement. Is it a general experience that the white 
man is honest,—or only some white men ? 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PROVINCE AND STATE. A History from 
1609 to 1790. By Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D. Two 
Volumes. Pp. x. and 582 ; vi. and 532. Philadelphia : 
John Wanamaker. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


2 By John 
Fiske. In TwoVolumes. Pp. xvi. and 294; xvi. and 
400. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received 


through Strawbridge & Clothier.) 


THE Willingham bill for the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor in Georgia, which passed the House 


by 93 yeas to 65 nays, was defeated in the Senate by a vote 
of 26 to 14. 


— 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Ir is remarked concerning D. L. Moody, whose death has 
been mentioned, that in his later years he had not made so 
much endeavor along the line of emotional preaching, but 
seemed to rely more on what Horace Bushnell called ‘‘ Chris- 
tian culture,’’ giving increased attention to his Summer 
School for religious instruction at Northfield, and to the two 
schools which he had established—Mt. Hermon, for boys, 
and Northfield, for girls. 

Both these schools I visited and inspected, in the early 
winter of 1888, in company with other members of a sub- 
committee which was then planning the work of the George 
School. They have many good features, especially those of 
moderate-sized dormitory buildings, economical administra- 
tion, and moderate charges. n,m. I. 

A friend writing us from Iowa says: ‘‘ My wife and I feel 
almost like we were with old friends when we read the 
INTELLIGENCER.”’ 


Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of Clare College, Cambridge, 
(England), has now published in the Contemporary Reviw, 
London, the composite gospel and three apocalyptic books 
which he exhibited and read at the Birmingham Summer 
School. The actual manuscript appears to be of the Eighth 
Century, but Dr. Harris thinks the writings were originally 
composed several centuries earlier. 

Dr. Harris, it may here be mentioned, is expected in this 
country some time in the coming spring. He has engaged to 
lecture at Swarthmore College. He will attend and lecture at 
the Summer School which Friends of the Orthodox body are 
arranging for, and which will probably be held at Haverford 
College in Sixth month, 

A friend says, in a private letter : 

‘‘Aunt and I were much interested in the INTELLIGENCER’S 
editorial this morning, (issue of 3oth ult.). I think it fine 
indeed. The ministers of the ‘evangelical’ churches will 
have a hard time of it, I fear, within the next fifteen years, 
for as truth makes progress they will find themselves forced 
to choose between convictions and salaries,— and well for 
those who have sufficient living faith to choose the former and 
trust in God for the latter. For one had better die of starva- 
tion than teach what he does not believe, on and on. The 
Friends’ ministers are grandly untrammeled, if they can 
accede to Emerson's words to a class of divinity students : 
‘ Look to it first and only, that fashion, custom, pleasure, and 
money are nothing to you, are not bandages over your eyes, 
that you cannot see.’’’ 


William J. Hall writes from Trinidad, Colorado, under 
date of Twelfth month 24: ‘‘ This is a glorious First-day 
morning ; we have just had a short meeting and a lesson 
from the Lesson Leaf. We propose having a meeting (in our 
house) every First-day, and hope to keep a little of our 
Friendly feeling thereby. I like the town as well as ever."’ 

A Friend writing during the holiday season says : 

‘«| think it is right to enjoy all the little tokens of remem- 
brance, and I thought of those lines in Pope’s Universal 
Prayer this morning, 

‘«* For God is pleased when man receives, 
To enjoy is to obey.’ ”’ 
Isn't that prayer comprehensive? I think it should appear 
about omce a year in the INTELLIGENCER, so it would reach 
all eyes who see the paper."’ 

‘*How gladly would I fast, if some of those poor little 
Cubans could take my place. We must remember them, 
and also Ramabai, with a little from our abundance at this 
fearful season for them. How pitiful the conditions are, and 
yet what tenderness and generosity are being brought out, 
and how many people are adopting peace sentiments, because 
of our war experiences. What object lessons we are having ! 
May the people learn wisdom ! is my constant prayer.”’ 


THE remains of the Duke of Westminster were cremated. 
He was president of the Chester Cremation Society. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
NANCY HANKS’S MOTHER. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In a copy of your Journal, bearing date 6th of Twelfth month, 
among the Literary Notes I find a statement quoted from Mrs. 
Hitchcock's book, that Nancy Shipley was the maternal 
grandmother of Abraham Lincoln. 

Some years ago I had a correspondence with Dr. John T. 
Booth, who was then engaged in compiling a genealogy of the 
Booth family. In this correspondence he stated that the 
mother of Nancy Hanks was Naomi Booth. It occurs to me 
that if this was followed up it might lead to some knowledge 
of this matter. 

I would write to Dr. Booth, but do not know his present 
address, or if he is living. My last knowledge of him was that 
he had removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. That was fifteen years 
ago. He made the statement that Naomi Booth was Nancy 
Hanks's mother with positiveness, and I should very much 
like to learn which of these statements is correct. Will you 
kindly make inquiry through your Journal in regard to it, 
and oblige, Yours respectfully, 

Mary B. JENKINS RICHART, D. A. R. 

Sorrento, South Florida, Christmas-tide, 1899. 





‘¢CHURCH’’ OR «SOCIETY ?’ 
Editors FrR1ENDsS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


If the editors will kindly pardon a postscript 1 wish to 
make another inquiry. In an article on ‘‘ The Growth of the 
Church,”’ the Society of Friends is spoken of as ‘‘ the church,”’ 
and as a ‘‘ branch of the church.’’ This expression was quite 
new to me, as I had always been under the impression that 
the Friends disclaimed being a church,—that when they left 
the church they went out as a Society and not as a church. 

If you will kindly explain in the columns of INTELLIGENCER 
it will be accepted as a favor. mm. SB. Jc 

[The word church, as used by writers and speakers, has a 
variety of meanings. In the sense of a body of religious 
professors, it has practically the same significance as our usual 
Friends’ designation ‘‘ Religious Society,’’ and so may be 
used alternatively with that. This is, of course, different from 
the narrower and more technical meaning of the word.— EDs. ] 


O LOVING mother, face to face 
With Life’s most perfect loss, 
May Love Eternal give thee grace 
To bear this crowning cross ! 


To grief like thine words bring no balm, 
E’en years, with soothing art, 

Assure no cure, but simply calm 
To the deep-wounded heart. 


Yet, though we know that words are weak 
Such hearts to help or heal, 

Our foolish hearts are fain to speak 
The tenderness they feel. 


For we through nights made black by fears, 
By phantom wings 0’erspread, 

Have watched with constant, misting tears 
Beside a little bed, 


And shrunk away from morning’s light, 
For fear 'twould surer trace 

The shadow of eternal night 
Upon the little face. 


But still, fond mother, tender wife, 
Altho’ this holy pain 

Casts a far shadow over life, 
Some rays of light remain ; 


The grief-wise hearts that understand 
By sympathy divine ; 

The love which mutely clasps thy hand ; 
The tears that fall for thine ; 


ee 
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And that deep instinct of the soul 
Which deepens, year by year, 

That this earth life is not the whole— 
That love does not end here. 


Believe and live! Believe, and thou 
Shalt hold upon thy breast, 

Once more, the smiling child that now 
Hath entered into rest. 


God makes ; man mars ; but upward still 
Through shades of mortal night 
The gentle, Everlasting Will 
Must lead us to the Light. 
—Henry Austin,in Independent. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 
THE SIMPLE EARLY CHURCH. 


‘Ir we were to make a list of the things which the 
first Christian Church, as it was on the day of 
Pentecost, did not have,” says the Presbytertan Banner 
of Pittsburg, ‘‘we would be surprised and think it 
could not have been a church atall. It had no church 
building, no pipe organ, no choir, no pew-holders, no 
subscription list, no treasurer, and no pastor. What 
would we think of our church if it were stripped of 
all these things? Yet one thing it did have that may 
be our greatest lack, the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 
A church's life, then, does not consist in the abundance 
of the things which it possesses. <A costly building, 
an artistic choir, an eloquent preacher, and a fashion- 
able congregation do not in themselves make a true 
church. We may go into a church that has all these 
things, and then go into some bare hall where a few 
Christians are worshipping, and we may feel that the 
plain hall is a truer church, has in it more of the spirit 
of Christ and the glory of God than the costly 
establishment.” 
THE ROMAN ‘‘ CONFESSIONAL.” 

A Jesuit, whose plausibility is not inferior to his 
ability, presents in the North American Review a 
defense and commendation of the Romanist practice 
of auricular confession. ‘‘ The article,” says the New 
York‘Examiner (Baptist) ‘is in the amiable, insinuating 
tone so well calculated to impress the superficial mind. 
But neither this writer, nor any other, can do away 
with the fact that the relation of the human soul to 
God is altogether personal. Man can have no 
partnership with us in our penitence or confession. 
And, as to the aid that may be received from the 
advice given by the priest, of which the writer makes 
so much, that depends wholly on his capability to 
enter into, so as to read the penitent’s weaknesses, 
wants, and susceptibilities. To do this fully is im- 
possible. No man can know us fully unless he can 
clothe himself with our consciousness. There is no 
experience more common than the misleading which 
comes of conformity to advice sincerely given. As 
confession is to be made to God—and to him alone— 
so direction and guidance must be of God, who knows 
us altogether.” 


PROPHECIES OF SMOOTH THINGS WANTED. 


Discussing what it considers as changes of attitude 
and method in the discussion of religious questions, 
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14 FRIEN 
in recent years, the Christian /ntelligencer (Reformed | 
Church), asks ‘‘ What next ?”’ and says : 

“It is respectfully suggested that true religion 
rests upon the fact that God is the maker, preserver, 
ruler of all things, ruling in righteousness and mercy, 
and that this is the fundamental truth of Revelation 
from the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse. There was a time when the attributes 
of God were the themes of sermons, and men regarded 
such discourses as dealing with the central truths of 
theology, but now the demand of the pews seems to 
be for discourses dealing with the wide gate and 
broad way leading to heaven, and filled with assurances 
that all is well and that no man need concern himself 
in regard to his relation to God or the future life.”’ 


HERESY TRIALS NOT DESIRABLE, 


The Presbytery of New York City has passed an 
official censure of some of Prof. McGiffert’s statements 
in his historical work, but is nct inclined, it appears, 
to prosecute him for ‘“‘heresy.”” Such trials appear 
to be very little in favor, just now. The /ntferior 
(Presbyterian), of Chicago, has this comment on them : 

“A heresy trial as now conducted will, by com- 
parison, be seen to lack scarcely any of the features 
of the Latin model. Immediately the attempt is made 
to forestall the judgment and action of the court—to 
prejudice and usually to terrify the jury—or what 
stands for the jury—ecclesiastical law knows nothing 
of the right of trial by jury. The press is full of 
arguments, appeals to passion, and not infrequently 
of threats. As we write we notice the cry, ‘ Will the 
Presbyterian church back down? Is the Presbyterian 
church cowardly?’ Circulars and pamphlets and | 
newspaper articles are sown broadcast among those | 
whose duty it is to try the case. When the case is | 
set for trial the court itself is snowed with them. The 
cleavage of the court on party lines is at once apparent, 
and one knows immediately what the verdict will be. 
Witnesses are free to express opinions and hearsay, 
and even to harangue the jury. Passion rises high 
and the judicial spirit vanishes. This is Latin and 
French, not Saxon and English; and it is offensive to 
people who are trained in the American school of | 
liberty and law. 

‘There is another thing that fills the mind with 
repugnance to heresy trials—the dreadful association 
in which they are inextricably imbedded. They began 
with the crucifixion of Our Lord, the martyrdom of 
his apostles, the scattering of the early disciples—a 
long line of fire and blood flowing down through the 
ages, at times swelling into rivers. Christianity has 
come to its present place through great tribulations— 
and those who have endured the penalties of pagan 
and ecclesiastical courts for heresy are represented in 
the Apocalypse, and recognized by the church on 
earth as especially worthy of honor.” 








First Assistant Postmaster-General Heath has announced 
that the recent order prohibiting the employment of married 
women in the postal service will not affect those already so 
employed. 
to resign. 


In the future clerks who marry will be expected 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AMONG THE BLUENOSES. 


THE sun had not yet risen when the old pilot pointed 
out to us a long, low, purplish line along the Eastern 
horizon—a line of color different from the cold, 
jewel-like green-blue of the more distant sea. 

The land—for this line was land—was the lower 
coast of Nova Scotia, toward which we were steaming 
on the good ship Yarmouth, on an early September 
morning ;—Nova Scotia, a country of which her own 
armorial legend speaks truly : ‘Zerre marisque opes.”’ 
The arms of the province, let me say here, are singu- 
larly appropriate in another way. The shield is of 
three horizontal bars, the upper and lower adorned 
by thistle flowers, and the middle by a fish, the whole 
surrounded by a wreath of mayflower—all three 
abundant native products. 

Though the armorial motto emphasizes the word 
wealth, wealth is not so apparent to one approaching 
Yarmouth by sea. As we made our first acquaint- 
ance with her that morning—the second of Septem- 
ber—the wealth seemed chiefly bestowed, above the 
surface at least, in a vast fund of natural beauty,—a 


| stiff breeze lashing the bay to white-caps, a rising sun 


lighting the clean coast, fingered with jutties and 
capes, all pointing southward, all with rocky shore- 
lines, to which the brilliant turf or a growth of green 
black spruce reached down almost to within touch of 
the high-tide spray. 

As our ship drew nearer the gates of the harbor 
we began to see the details. Low frame houses 
scattered sparsely about the capes, farmsteads set 
down in the midst of rich, bright pasturage, hip- 
roofed cottages, fishing-huts, stone walls, salt marshes, 
and lanes that seemed to lead nowhere, then the town, 
with many spires, lying on the protected harbor side, 
and a strange red banner with three crosses on it, 
flying from the flag-staffs. 

The town had scarcely finished breakfast when 
we passed the light, threaded the difficult channel, and 
tied up at the wharf. The mail-bags were hustled 
off and then the passengers landed, the luggage of 
each undergoing a brief—a very brief—customs ex- 
amination. <A glance into a grip, lifting the tray of a 
trunk, a question, would be our sole passport. The 
dread of repacking trunks at the wharf was a slain 
chimera. 

Yarmouth town lies on an ample, well-sheltered 
harbor, guarded from the sea and bay on the west by 
a wide peninsula so closing in on the main land that 
the channel at low tide is narrow and devious for 
large craft. The main street of the town follows the 
shore line, and cross-streets run up from the wharves 
and directly back inland, some for a short distance 
only, some continued as public thoroughfares through 
the interior. 

Yarmouth is a town of about two thousand in- 
habitants. It has many churches, one of necessity 
the established English church, where prayers are 
offered weekly for the Queen and the Royal House. 
Liquor selling is prohibited and largely suppressed. 

The majority of the dwelling-houses are of frame 
—low and broad, sometimes even with the corner 
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timbers aslant, making the houses broader at the 
ground than at the eaves. Each house has a double- 
door arrangement to keep out the high winter winds. 
Each is built by and for the sailor—each, I fancy, 
with an eye to being seaworthy. 

Some of the dwellings are white, like New Eng- 
land cottages, others painted different colors—though 
always modestly,—but outside the town many are 
only touched by that inimitable monochrome of silver- 
gray, which time and the wonderful north country 
climate know how to put on all unpainted deals. 

Along Yarmouth’s main street low, cozy-looking 
cottages nestle behind their trim, hawthorn hedges, 
enough in May to make the whole street white and 
fragrant, and in each lawn a brilliant garden. Nas- 
turtiums, dahlias, white phlox, sweet peas, marigolds, 
tiger lilies, and all manner of vines flourish in a 
splendor which astonishes a Pennsylvanian. The 
salt air seems to be the breath of life to them and the 
gardens of Acadia are famous on the tongue of every 
returning sojourner. Even while it is yet mild out 
of doors, geraniums, and other -flowering plants 
which cannot stand the wind, may be seen cherished 
and blooming gratefully within the shelter of the 
glass storm-doors. 

Nova Scotia is to a Pennsylvanian like a foreign 
land, the study of its history, people, and customs 
presents so much that is novel and un-American. My 
first impressions of the province were gathered on the 
morning of my arrival, when a party drove to Jebogue 
Point, a low cape some miles southward from 
Yarmouth town (Micmac : Itcheboque, Spring place.) 
The road was hard and good, though winding and 
hilly. The blue bay made a splendid horizon line all 
the way, broken now by a clump of black spruce, 
now by a knoll ; the wholeJcountry is rolling and ice- 
channelled ; and now by the buildings and low trees 
of farmsteads. 

The population “ down Jebogue” is largely of 
retired sea captains and their families, who have 
anchored on little farms at last, each having his neat 
house with a lookout on top, and hawthorn trees 
round about, his barn and ox-team, and his plum tree 
painfully trained to south facing wall—for plums are 
coy about ripening among the fogs and in the winds 
and moderate misty sunshine of the coast. 

The ox-team is prevalent—splendid, hulking 
fellows, who answer to command and goad. We saw 
them every day, yoked, not loosely about the neck, 
but inflexibly across the horns, so that all the work 
was thrown on the muscles of the neck. The duties 
of the ox-team were various. By the coast a low cart 
would be used to haul kelp and bladder-wrack to the 


farms for fertilizer, or we would see them bringing to | 


mow a load of fine marsh grass, or later, sheaves of 
oats. Oats harvest does not take place at Yarrnouth 
until about the middle of September. 

The town ox was more of a mercantile persuasion, 
and we would see him yoked with a fellow, or some- 
times single, with a cargo of lumber, barrels, boxes, or 
other goods in tow. 

The wild bits of land we passed through on our 
drives were mostly forests of black spruce, the tallest 

“reaching a height of perhaps twenty-five feet, and 











besides these, occasional larch or hackmatack and 
some few balsam firs. 

The alder, bayberry, hazel-nut, and a few cornels 
and viburnums were about the only native shrubs 
that ventured near the sea. The trees were all low. In 
only a few instances did I observe native or cultivated 
trees higher than the uniformly modest houses. It is 
a rule for the roof to be seen above the surrounding 
shrubs and orchards. 

The extremity of Jebogue Point was occupied to 
the very surf by a pasture field, where grazed a fine 
fat herd of cows. The field ended abruptly in a steep 
bank, some ten feet high, which feels the sea at almost 
every high tide. To eastward from the point one 
overlooks flats and salt marshes where sportsmen 
often resort for snipe. Bordering these lands and 
protecting them from the ravages of the tides, are 
walls or dikes, natural creations of the sea, made up 
of bowlders of all sizes and colors underlaid by sand. 
These dikes or bowlders are quite a feature of the 
coast, and form an elevated path along which one 
may walk, or rather stumble, for miles, quite out of 
reach of the highest summer tide. On the weather 
side of these walls are deposited at each receding sea 
a mass of bladder-wrack and kelp, which at favorable 
points and at low water one may see reaching in a dark 
line for miles. The kelp grows at about five fathoms, a 
wise one told me. It is just the color of wet sheet 
rubber and grows in very long, narrow fronds, hand- 
somely crisped at the edges, and clings to the bottom 
by a round stalk, like a cart-whip, finished off by a 
plexus of roots, which anchor deep in the bottoms, 
and which when torn away bring up shells and pebbles 
in their clasp. The kelp is a handsome creation, 
pleasant to imagine waving to and fro in groves in the 
Neptunian gardens beneath, only half-appreciated by 
the sluggish marine beings which lie at its roots or 
glide among its stems. In the sun and air it soon 
loses its beauty and shrivels, and is no longer kelp. 

It is upon the stalk of the kelp that the purplish 
dulse clings and finds a home. The dulse is a ribbon- 
like sea weed a foot long, which is eaten with relish 
by the coast people. It must, we thought, require 
an inherited or acquired taste to appreciate it, as do 
olives and mushrooms and East Indian birds’ nests, 

Philadelphia. E. NEWLIN WILLIAMS. 


( To be continued.) 


THE proprietor oi the Youth's Companion, who was alsa 
its publisher and editor-in-chief, Daniel S. Ford, died at 
Boston on the 24th ult., atthe age of 77. ‘‘In order to 
avoid a confusion of accounts,’’ the paper was first published 
under the fictitious and wholly invented fim rame of Perry 
Mason & Co., and under that form it has continued to be 
published to the present time. ‘‘ So farasis known the reme 
of Mr. Ford has never once been printed in the Cc mfanion.”’ 


== EmILy YounG, the seventeenth wife of Brigham Yourg, 
the Mormon leader and apostle, is dead in Salt Lake City. 
There are now only two of his widows alive. These are Arn 


Eliza Young and Amelia Folsom Young. The former lives, 


in Wisconsin, and the latter in Salt Lake City. $=. aa 


THE Salvation Army gave a free dinner on Christmas day 
in all the large cities. In New York about 8,cco were fed, in, 
Cincinnati 3,000, in Cleveland 2,500, in Chicago, 5,cco. 


| The Chicago newspapers described those who ate as ‘* half- 


clad and shivering,’’ and ‘‘in various stages of destituticn.”' 
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MAINTENANCE OF GOOD ROADS. 


Engineering Record. 
Some time ago Edward A. Bond, state engineer and 
surveyor of New York, prepared for general distribu- 
tion an interesting pamphlet on the construction of 
roads. This he has recently supplemented by one on 


the maintenance of good roads, not dirt paths, which 
contains so much useful information that a number of 
extracts from it are printed herewith. He recom- 
mends, it will be seen, the system of constant main- 
tenance rather than general repairs at intervals of 
several years. While both systems have strong 
advocates in this country, it is probably true that 
much the larger proportion of the good roads abroad 
are kept in condition by constant maintenance. 
There are four features of importance in caring for 
roads, according to Mr. Bond; keeping the surface 
free from dust and refuse of all sorts, filling the ruts 
and depressions, cleaning ditches and culverts, and 
sprinkling in dry weather. To carry out these 
requirements properly, the county officials must 
supply their roadmgn with tools and materials, con- 
cerning which the report reads as follows: 

After a road has been handed over to the care of 

the supervisors, they should immediately order a 
sufficient quantity of material to be used in filling 
ruts and depressions. They will therefore need trap- 
rock and limestone screenings. It will cost less per 
mile of road kept one year on this system than it will 
under the old and bad system of semi-annual or 
annual repairs. Without continual attention there 
can be no such thing asa permanently good road. 
This material should be placed in regular piles or 
storage places along the side of the road, say 200 to 
250 feet apart, but in no case should the material lie 
on the road or encroach upon it. 
The quantity of material to keep a certain stretch 
road in constant care varies very much, as it 
depends largely upon the intelligence with which the 
filling is done and on the amount of travel on the 
road. Piles of stone placed 200 feet apart, say six 
feet long three feet wide and 1% feet high, would 
often supply all needs. Such a pile would contain 
one cubic yard and could be easily measured at all 
times. By spacing them 209 feet apart, 26 of such 
piles to the mile would suffice. 

The next thing to be purchased by the super- 
visors is a kit of tools to be used by the man in 
whose care the road is placed. He should be fur- 
nished with wheel-barrow, a pick, shovel, brush- 
broom, hoe, rake, profile board, level line, bush-hook, 
spade, four-_pound hammer, and a road rammer about 
seven inches in diameter and weighing about fourteen 
pounds. Every road should have a roller, and if the 
length of the road does not justify the purchase of a 
steam roller, one drawn by horses should be used. 
The horse roller should weigh not less than four tons 
and the steam roller not less than ten tons. 

The weight per inch of width is more important 
than the gross weight of the machine, and a roller 
should be built so as to exert a pressure of not less 
than 500 pounds to the lineal inch, measured across 
face of rollers. A sprinkling cart is also one of the 
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necessary adjuncts of a well-kept road, as the ten- 
dency of the road to ravel in dry weather may be 
quickly arrested by the judicious use of water. 

The supervisors should be careful that no size of 
stone is used of larger proportions than that which 
has been used in the construction of the road, 
namely: For bottom course, stone broken in sizes 
varying from 1% inch to three inches in their longest 
dimensions ; for top course, stone broken in sizes 
varying from 134 inch to two inches in their longest 
dimensions. 

Special care should be taken that no large stone 
creep in. A good rule is Macadam’s advice, that any 
stone that you cannot easily put in your mouth 
should be broken smaller. It should be borne in 
mind that sooner or later as the good roads 
increase, some system of maintenance must be 
devised, and that even at the present time the few 
stretches that have been completed must have the 
same zealous care, as if a certain network of roads 
were completed. Therefore a caretaker should be 
appointed at once, as soon as the completed road has 
been delivered over tothe supervisors. The question 
also arises whether the cost of maintenance of a stone 
road is greater or less than the amount used on the 
same unimproved road. The general answer is that 
the balance will be in favor of the stone road, but this 
will have to be proved and this can only be done by 
keeping a careful account of all expenditures, from 
the very outset. 

It seems advisable to say some few words on the 
subject of wide tires on vehicles, to be used on these 
improved roads. Laws have been passed in this and 
other States, but have failed to reach the desired 
result. The better way is to appeal to the intelli- 
gent farmer, showing him the advantage of the use 
of wide tires in connection with the improved roads. 
He will soon grasp the situation and will order wide 
tires when new vehicles are ordered ; and if there are 
still some few malcontents who will not be convinced 
under any circumstances, let a law be passed compell- 
ing these few to adopt them. “:<2a6 

Many tests have been made to establish the claims 
in favor of wide tires as against the narrow ones. In 
Utah, at the experiment station, it was shown that a 
given load on 1 44-inch tire pulled 40 per cent. heavier 
than when on a three-inch tire, the tests being made 
on grass sod. Ona moist, but hard road, the per- 
centage was 12.7 in favor of the three-inch tire. In 
Ohio a wide-tire test was made at the State University. 
An ordinary wagon with a new three-inch tire was 
loaded with two long tons or 4,480 pounds, and the 
draft measured by a dynamometer. On an ordinary 
earth road, in good condition and hard, the draft was 
254 pounds. Ona grass field it was 468 pounds. 
On a newly plowed field it was 771 pounds. As 150 
pounds is the draft of an ordinary horse of 1,000 
pounds, two horses could draw this load with ease on 
an ordinary road, and a ton and one-half on a grass 
sod; while with a narrow tire one-half as much, or a 
single ton, is a full load for a double team. Besides 
this, the broad tires roll and level a road, so that the 
more they are used the better the road becomes, 
while narrow tires cut it into ruts, if it is at all soft. 
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4 DUTIES AT HOME: CALLS ABROAD. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


Jacos G. ScuurMAN, Chairman of the United States 
Commission to the Philippines, has an article in the 
current number of the New York /ndependent on 
“Our Duty to the Philippines,” in which he lays out 
a program that would tax the energies of the most 
powerful nation, actuated by the most honest inten- 
tions, directed by its strongest and wisest men, and 
equipped for the work with the most highly-trained 
and efficient civil service and administrative system. 
He makes the plea that a civil government should be 
set up at once; that the very best men in the United 
States and not mere politicians should be sent to rule 
the Filipinos; that an honest civil service must be 
permanently established on the islands, and in a word 
that we should at once furnish a government of such 
ideal honesty and purity that Spanish corruption and 
bad government will seem like a remote bad dream. 

It is evident that Mr. Schurman has not the saving 
sense of humor. If it is our duty to give all these 
great benefits to the mongrel races of the East, and 
if it is possible to set up this pure and beneficent rule, 
what is our duty at home, and why do we neglect it? 
Do we put the best men in America, and not the mere 
politicians, in office to rule over us, and do our rulers 
in their wisdom exhaust their energies in devising 
methods of establishing more firmly the civil service ? 
On the contrary, we think it may be said that the 
mere politicians are very much in evidence in offices 
held by the grace of the appointing power, and that 
the merit system receives a stab in the back when the 
exigencies of providing for mere politicians demand a 
“step backward.”’ 

In order to impress upon the people the gravity 
of the task in civilizing the Filipinos, Mr. Schurman 
shows that there are in the islands from forty to fifty 
‘tribes, differing in race, language, and characteristics, 
and that slavery exists, and that their religion ranges 
from Mohammedanism to no religion at all. It is our 
chief duty, it seems, to uplift the 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines, when we have here at home 
8,000,000 members of the negro race, whose situa- 
tion, present condition, and future constitute one of 
the greatest problems any nation ever had to grapple 
with. To the lay mind it would seem that if there is 
missionary work to be done, the Southern States offer 
a field where a duty, even paramount to civilizing the 
Philippines for the sake of expansion, remains to be 
performed. The negroes of the South are increasing 
at a rate far in excess of the means being taken to 
make them good citizens. The danger of 10,000,000 
ignorant and neglected citizens with the right of suf- 
frage is a real peril to the Republic, and if the voice 
of duty calls to missionary effort, it surely should 
direct the labor to the benighted at home. 


Wuat thou hast in store 
This coming year, 
I do not stop to ask ; 
Enough if day by day 
There dawns for me 
My appointed task.— O. E. Fuller. 





A STREET SIDE INCIDENT. 

Youth’s Companion. 
On the sidewalk of a dingy south end street in Bos- 
ton there stood a pile of household furniture. 

Two clean, painted bedsteads, a washstand, a few 
chairs, an old bureau with a cracked mirror, some 
mattresses from which a wisp of straw protruded 
here and there, a ragged quilt or two—these were the 
things which first caught the eye. 

A second glance disclosed some old dresses, a 
high chair, a pair of man’s boots, a child’s hat, and a 
heterogeneous mass of cooking untensils placed 
helter skelter in a precarious pyramid. 

The whole collection, if it had been displayed in 
the window of some second-hand dealer, would hardly 
have won a glance, but here it attracted the attention 
of all who passed, for it spoke unmistakably of failure, 
of the house built upon the sand, of poverty, of dis- 
grace, of the wreck of the sweetest ideal of life—a 
home. 

Some of those who passed saw a tired-looking 
woman sitting on the steps just inside the door, but 
very few noticed the children. They were huddled 
away in a corner, close to the building. The oldest 
was a frail girlof eleven. In herarms she held a baby, 
and curled up in an old rocking chair beside her was 
a boy of four. 

After a time the mother roused herself and, with 
a word to the boy and girl, went away down the 
street. The children still sat behind their barricade. 
When the baby cried, the little girl rocked it back 
and forth in her arms till it became quite again. The 
little boy fell asleep curled up in the rocking chair. 

The afternoon drew toa close. It was beginning 
to grow dark, and the night patrolmen had just 
relieved the day force, when one of the men from 
station 5 strolled through the little street on his first 
round of duty. He stopped when he reached the 
pile of furnitvre and, peering in behind it, discovered 
the children. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“We're waiting for mamma,” said the little girl. 
‘‘ She’s gone to find another place. We was put out 
here ‘cause we couldn’t pay the rent.” 

The policeman soon persuaded the children that 
they had better go to the station house. He rang 
the call for the patrol wagon, and in a few minutes 
the van drew up beside the curb, the children were 
lifted in, the gong clanged, and the wagon rolled away. 

Just as the driver turned the corner into Washing- 
ton street a policeman hailed him from the sidewalk. 

He had a prisoner in charge, and by dint of much 
pushing and pulling finally got him into the wagon. 

The prisoner was a middle-aged man, bloated and 
sodden and dirty. His hat was missing, and blood 
from a deep cut on his forehead had trickled down 
his cheek and soaked his shirt. He was too far gone 
in drunken stupor to resist arrest or even to keep his 
place on the seat without assistance. 

When the little girl caught sight of this wretched 
figure, she began to cry. Still holding the baby in 

her arms, she crossed over to the drunken man and 
with her torn and dirty handkerchief tried to wipe the 
blood from his cheek. 
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One of the policemen interposed gently. “ You 
needn't do that,” he said. ‘ They'll fix him up all 
right at the station house.”’ 

“ He’s my papa! He’s my papa!” the child cried 
between her sobs. ‘‘ We didn’t know where he was, 
and he’s been gone all the week.” 

The officers looked at each other in silence. Even 
for them, with all their experience of life at low tide, 
there was nothing to say. 


THE WINTER IN CANADA. 
Frederic Irland, in Scribner s. 

THE coming of winter in Canada is one of the easiest, 
most beautiful of all natural phenomena. For weeks 
the woods have been flamboyant with red and yellow 
of the departing leaves. Suddenly the deciduous 
growths are bare, and the only colors left are the 
manifold shades of green, which make the northern 
forest immortal. Then of an evening there is a haze 
around the November moon, and before morning the 
snow begins to fall in a continuous, business-like 
fashion which tells you that the King has come to 
reclaim his own. In the morning the wilderness is 
tucked away beneath a thick, white coverlid, and you 
will not see bare ground again for six months. In 
the cleared fields and open roadways the wind blows 
cold, but in the forest you feel scarcely a breath of 
air, and during the first month of winter you rarely 
need to cover your ears or wear any extra clothing. 

Every writer I know of who has been on a winter 
hunting-trip in the North has seemed to be impressed 
with the idea that he must find some hardship to tell 
about. I have often seen the Canadian wilderness. 
I have worked my way by canoe and portage in warm 
weather. I have journeyed by snow shoe in winter 
and dragged my own toboggan; and it is my firm 
belief, Caspar Whitney and Frederic Remington to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that there is only one 
climate in the world more enjoyable than the Canadian 
summer, and that is the Canadian winter. The dis- 
comforts of that wilderness are mostly imaginary. 
You can put 0.1 a pair of snow-shoes and travel all 
day in them, the very first time you try, and not be 
nearly as tired at night as you would be after a ten- 
mile walk on the pavements of a city. You feel the 
cold a great deal more on Broadway, Island of Man- 
hattan, than you do in the deep woods of northern 
New Brunswick. 

Beer Supply in Milwaukee. 

‘* Ir would seem,’’ says the New York Evening Post, ‘‘ that 
Milwaukee would be the last place in the country in which 
home consumers of beer would think it necessary to resort to 


subterfuge in the procurement of their liquid supplies. Yet 
even in that city the brewers and bottlers have what they call 
a ‘ blind wagon,’ one free of designations as to its owners or 
contents, from which deliveries of beer are made in certain 
sections. This is not, however, a sufficient disguise for some 
timid Milwaukee citizens, as the physical characteristics of the 
driver of the ‘blind wagon’ generally indicate that he is a 
devotee of Gambrinus. Beer for these citizens must first be 
delivered at the grocery, to be forwarded thencein apparently 
innocent packages. 

‘These proceedings would not occasion comment else- 
where, but it is a bit surprising to find such an anti-beer 
sentiment in the Wisconsin beer centre."’ 


A Curious Sheriffs Sale. 
Ir is well known that the boundary between Pennsylvania 
and Delaware is the segment of a 12-mile circle. The Ken- 
nett (Pa.) Advance, 23d ult., says: 

‘‘An unusual scene was enacted Friday afternoon along 
the famous New Castle circle between Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania during the sale of a farm. Robert L. Hayes, Sheriff 
of Chester county, Pa., stood on the Pennsylvania side of the 
line and Sheriff Taylor, of New Castle county, Del., stood 
on the Delaware side of the circle, while the auctioneer stood 
on the line and sold the property. . 

‘It is a farm of about ninety-eight acres, and according to 
the present location of the New Castle Circle, determined by 
the Boundary Commission in 1893, the property is located in 
both States. The farm was seized and taken into execution 
as the property of Sarah A. Fell, against which Ezra Fell, 
executor of the estate of Lewis Fell, deceased, held a claim 
of $3,522. It was sold to the plaintiff for $31 peracre. Some 
time before the farm was offered and sold by an auctioneer 
who stood at the house, which is in Chester county. This 
was not satisfactory to the Sheriff of New Castle county, and 
it was offered again last week.’’ 


Writing ‘‘Sharp’”’ Letters. 
A SUCCESSFUL business man of a neighboring city used to 
say to his clerks: ‘‘ Never write asharp letter. It only makes 
the other fellow mad, and it does no good except to relieve 


your feelings. Write a brief, firm letter, but don’t try to be 
sarcastic.’" There is a good deal of truth in the advice, and 
we question whether a sharp, saucy letter does even relieve 
the feelings of the writer. It has the effect of working him 
up to a greater pitch of irritation. Especially in discussing 
public questions, an objurgatory manner is useless or worse. 

Of allirritating manners the assumption of superiority is 
the worst. No one in America can speak as one having au- 
thority or dictate opinion to the people from the standpoint of 
education as an inspired prophet. Whoever tries to do so 
raises at once the presumption that he is not one of us, but 
an outsider from some superior sphere, superior at least in 
his own estimation. His words are of no avail; he is as one 
preaching in the wilderness.—[Hartford Courant. ] 


Broadway not Really so Busy. 
DESCRIBING ‘‘the walk up-town,’’ in New York city, Jesse 
Lynch Williams says (in Scrzbner’s Magazine), that.the rush 
and hurry of that thoroughfare are overestimated. 


‘As a matter of fact, half of the men are not so terrifically 
busy and important as they consider themselves. They seem 
to be in a great hurry, but they do not move very fast, as all 
know who try to take the walk up-town at a brisk pace, and 
most of them wear that intent, troubled expression of coun- 
tenance simply from imitation or a habit generated by the 
spirit of the place. Butit gives a quaking sensation to the 
poor young man from the country who has been walking the 
streets for weeks looking for a job; and it makes the visiting 
foreigner take out his note-book and write a stereotyped phrase 
or two about Americans—next to his note about our ‘ Quick 
Lunch’ signs, which never fail to astonish him, and behind 
which may be seen lunchers lingering for the space of two 
cigars. 


Alcoholic Heredity. 
PROFESSOR Sims Woodhead, speaking before the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety in England, came to these conclu- 
sions: He held most strongly that a direct transmission of 
the taste for alcohol never occurred. 


Of course he accepted 
very fully the fact that certain nervous diseases, and gerera- 
tions involving certain altered and weakened inhibitory 
powers, are transmitted from generation to generation. These, 
however, did not always assume the same form, the manifes- 
tation of the effect often taking on very different characters 
in different generations. 
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But, whatever character they assumed, the result as regards 
alcohol was inevitably the same, and until far more evidence 
was brought forward than had yet been presented, he should 
strongly maintain that what was so often spoken of as an in- 
herited taste for alcohol was an inherited weakness and less- 
ened self-restraint as to many other things besides drink, and 
that a direct transmission of the taste for alcohol from parents 
to children in a constitution otherwise healthy did not occur. 
As with tuberculosis, the disease was not transmitted, but 
only the weakly and unbalanced condition of the tissues. — 
[Hospital of London. ] 


Liquor in Maine. 
Union Signal. 
SURELY the way of the transgressor is made hard and not easy 
by the prohibitory law of Maine. That the law is violated, 
no one will pretend to deny. That far less liquor is sold even 
in those localities where the officials are unfaithful to their 


oath of office than would be under any form of license, every 
fair-minded student of the question will have to admit. The 
law is a great educator. Whoever sells liquor in Maine is a 
criminal under the law, and is so regarded. No alcoholic 


liquors are manufactured in Maine ; there is neither a brewery 
nor a distillery within the borders of the State. No one is 
allowed under the law to advertise the sale of liquor. Nowhere 
on any building does the word ‘‘liquor,’’ ‘‘ saloon,’’ or like 
signs appear. 

When the Northwestern fleet of the United States war-ships 
was in Portland, a banquet was tendered the officers by the 
city. No liquors were furnished. On the Queen's birthday, 
when a British ship was in Portland harbor, one of the city 
officials told the commandant that no liquors would be included 
in the entertainment extended to them by the city of Portland 
in honor of the Queen. The commandant smilingly said they 
had encountered many a hardship, but nothing quite so 
formidable as this! One of the ship’s officers remarked the 
day after the banquet that ‘‘ there was something remarkably 
fine in the air of Casco Bay, they all felt so well!’’ 


ARNOLD WHITE, the London correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, writes on the 2oth ult. : ‘‘ It issad to have to 
report that the health of the Queen is unfavorably affected by 
the war. It is said on good authority that her Majesty weeps 
by the hour together forher brave troops. The rumors as to 
her Majesty’s ill health have been exaggerated, but she is 
feeling the war most deeply.’’ 








You want to convert vague and general 
impressions into clear and definite knowl- 
edge. The older one gets, the stronger 
becomes the conviction that there is no 
fact socommon that it will not be new to 
someone. There are ancient anecdotes 
and jokes that must have cheered the 
guileless childhood of Cain and Abel, but 
whenever these ancient jokes are repeated 
they are fresh to someone. The worst 
blunder an advertiser can make is in 
assuming too much knowledge on the 
part of his readers. He need not talk to 
them as though they were school children, 
but it is madness to credit his readers with 
the information of a professor. [British 
Printer. ] 


An Ohio young woman read at her 
graduation an essay on Hawthorne. The 
young woman said, ‘‘At the age of thirty- 
nine Hawthorne married, and took his 
wife to the old manse.’’ The day after 
the commencement one of the village 
maidens called on Miss E., and remarked, 


— 


such a thing in her essay?’’ ‘‘To what 
do you refer?’’ ‘‘ Why, she said at the 
age of thirty-nine, Hawthorne married, 
and took his wife to the old man’s. Why 
didn’t she say to his father-in-laws ?’’— 
[Exchange. ] 


ABBOTSFORD is to let. The house has 
lately .been rented by a Mr. Roberts, a 
Selkirk manufacturer. The annual num- 
ber of visitors to the library, armory, and 
Sir Walter's study shows no sign of dimi- 
nution. In the summer the veteran who 
conducts parties over the house is kept 
hard at work from morning till night. 


Cork, as nearly everyone knows, is one 
of the best non-conductors of heat or 
sound. That it has not been more widely 
used in building is due chiefly to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it in an unadulterated 
form. 


A BUSHEL of wheat, as an equivalent 
amount of flour, can be shipped from 
Minneapolis to almost any point in West- 
ern Europe for about twenty cents. 


The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


OYAL Baking 
Powder improves 
the flavor and 

adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. 

Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
warm and fresh: 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum. Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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FRIENDS' 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE most acute feature of the South African situation for 


the week preceding these notes has been the question whether 
England would seize the Portuguese port of Lourenzo 


Marques, on Delagoa Bay, through which provisions and other | 


supplies, and also men and war munitions, reach the Boers. 
On the 31st ult., a German mail steamer, the Bundesrath, 
was captured as a prize at Lourenzo Marques, by an English 
warship, and taken to the port of Durban, in Natal, for con- 
demnation. Dispatches from Berlin represent that this affair 
has caused much feeling in Germany. A demand is likely to 
be made on the English Government for redress. 

A dispatch from Lisbon says the Portuguese favor the 
Boers, and that any action by the Government in the direction 
of giving up Delagoa Bay will cause a political disturbance. 

THERE has been practically no movement of the armies in 
South Africa for a week preceding this writing, except a 
successful attack made on the Boers at Colesberg, in northern 
Cape Colony, on the 31st ult., by a column under Gen. 
French. This caused much satisfaction in London, as the 
news had been so long discouraging. 

A DISPATCH from London, on the 29th ult., said that 
Queen Victoria had signified her displeasure toward Joseph 
Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, whom she regards as chiefly 
causing the present war. Conyngham Greene, who was the 
English agent at Pretoria, and who endeavored to prevent the 
war, has been ignored by Secretary Chamberlain, it is stated, 
and on the 27th the Queen specially sent for Mr. Greene, to 
have an audience at Windsor Castle, gave him ‘‘ long audiences 
before and after dinner, and made searching inquiries into 
the origin of the war.’’ The invitation to Mr. Greene, 
according to ordinary usage, should have been sent through 
Mr. Chamberlain, but by the Queen's order, it was otherwise 
sent. These matters have occasioned, the dispatch says, 
‘*much comment in both official and court circles."’ 

THE demand for gold in London, as well as other Euro- 
pean financial centres, caused shipments from New York, on 
the 23d ult., amounting to $4,925,000. For the week ending 
on the 30th the shipments were $4,914,970. The cutting off 
of the supply from the Transvaal mines begins to be acutely 
felt. 

MILITARY operations in the Philippine Islands continue, 
and there are nearly daily reports of attacks by the United 
States troops on ‘‘bands,’’ or ‘‘ detachments,’’ of the Fili- 
pinos. On the Ist inst., the beginning ‘‘ of a general south- 
ern advance’’ from Manila was made, and in the course of 
the day two Americans were killed and four 
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| terly Meeting 


NOTICES. 
*,* There will be held at Byberry meeting- 
house, on First-day, First month 7, at 2.30 
p- m., a meeting of Friends, and those inter- 
ested, to organize a Friends’ Association. This | 
will be addressed by Ellwood Roberts, of 
Norristown. All are cordially invited to attend. 
SARAH C. 


*.* The visiting 


ing meetings 
JAMES. | f 


21. Fallston, Md. 


| 
*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers will 28. Little Britain 
28. Little , 
| 


meet at Girard Avenue and 17th Street, Phila- 

delphia, First month 6, 1900. Tennyson exer 

cises are prepared 
WALKER E. 


LINVILL, President. 


| meetings as follows; 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem First MONTH, 1900: 


Quarterly Meeting have made the following 

appointments : 

First MONTH, 1900: 
21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 

*.* Friends wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 


| 
| 28, 
| 
| 
terly Meeting, to be held at Waterford, Lou- 


D. C., at ga. m. and 4.30 p. m., for Pzonian 
Springs. Ask for Friends’ tickets to the Quar- 


JOHN J. 








Tickets good to January 20 


area ; | 
j terly 2 g. Tickets g jonmary E 
( arriages will be in waiting at Peeonian Springs 
e a, Se. 


to take Friends to homes. 


committee 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the follow- 
during First month, 
7. West Nottingham, Pa. 

14. Fawn Grove, Pa. 


Pa. 
CORNELL, 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
| mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 


14. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
West Philadelphia, 11 a. m 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


THE tomato is now definitely assigned 
doun county, Va., take train First month 12 | # place as a tonic among foods. 
and 13, leaving Sixth Street depot, Washington, | Physician has made extensive experiments 
with the juice as a medicine, and says, as 
a health preservative it is unequaled. 


| when both Houses reassembled. 


Wisconsin, the death penalty is forbidden by law. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


‘24 Filipino dead were found in one house, and 150 prisoners 
were captured.’’ The total losses of the United States forces 
in the Philippines, since the war began, are officially stated 
at 3,225, of whom 1,323 were killed or died. 

It is now stated as to Aguinaldo’s wife that she, with his 
sisters, and eighteen other Filipinos, surrendered themselves 


| at Bontoc to a United States officer. 


THE holiday recess of Congress ended on the 2d inst., 
The gold standard bill and 
the admission of M. S. Quay are expected to engage early 
attention in the Senate. Inthe House the appropriation bill 
will presently come up, including the fifty-millions ‘‘ defi- 
ciency’ appropriation. Most of this is on account of the war 
in the Philippines. 

COLD weather has prevailed in a large part of the United 
States for several days, at this writing. In the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia the temperature has been steadily below 
freezing for about a week. At St. Louis the Mississippi river 
is frozen over, for the first time in many years. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE passion engendered when war is once begun is illustrated 
by the London Sfectator, which is regarded as one of the 
fairest and most liberal of the English newspapers. Speak- 
ing of proposals of intervention in the present conflict, it 
says, ‘‘it cannot be too clearly understood that not only will 
we not hear of intervention now, but if we were to suffer 
reverses ten times as bad as those we have suffered, and if 
practically the whole of our force now in South Africa were 
to be placed hors de combat, we would reject all intervention 
and continue the war.’’ 


—Announcement is made that five men have been sentenced 
by the U.S. court at Ponce, Porto Rico, to death, ‘‘ by the gar- 
rote,’’ fora murder committed in 1898. The garrote is the Span- 
ish method of inflicting thedeath penalty. The neck of the 
condemned is enclosed in an iron collar containing a point or 
blade, which, by the turn of a crank, is forced into the spine 
at the base of the brain. 


—In the United States, New York and Ohio inflict the 
death penalty by electric shock, all other States by hanging, 
except that in Colorado, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Island, and 
In the 
Indian Territory the method is shooting. 

—Vessels arriving at San Francisco on the 28th ult. report 
the plague existing at Honolulu, inthe Hawaiian Islands. It 
was brought by vessel from an infected part of China. The 
probability is said to be that it can be confined to ‘‘the 


wounded, while Asiatic quarters ’’ of Honolulu. 


BUY lamp-chimneys 

by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very “same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top’ and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it Ben can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Baltimore | 
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FRIENDS’ 


FLORIDA. 


TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
Second month 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals ew route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Passen- 
ger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, 
D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD MEXICO. 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through Old Mexico, by special Pullman train 
of parlor-smoking, dining, sleeping, compart- 
ment, and observation cars, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia Second month 12, visiting all 
the principal points of interest in the ‘‘ Land of 
Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City 
of Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $300 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore. Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
3UNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, PHiraperrnia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. lil 








THE custom of lifting the hat had its 
origin during the ‘‘age of chivalry.’’ It 
became a custom for a knight, upon enter- 
ing an assembly of friends, to remove his 
helmet, signifying, ‘‘I am safe in the 
presence of my friends.’’ 


PAPERS by eminent men abound with 
newly-coined names, though too often 
barren of ideas. The learned term for a 
lover of flowers is that he is a phytophilist. 
eee eens] 


‘Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 

15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


Crry, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DeLaware Co. 


Properties of a Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 

ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 

526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 

~ 736 Spring Garden St., 

CAROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA. & READING RAIL. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Phone No 9, 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
iciccngenscaneticetnes 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





.George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ae, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, ),....- 
INN A W. SPEAKMAN, f 7 #xcifals. 
Cire Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For BoarpinGc AND Day Pupits oF Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pores for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
sver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


— M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frizenps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade— established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. ) 


mua’ BEDSTEADS 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 
the right way; try us. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 


Furniture reupholstered. 


~sacon cement 
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iv 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 
H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 
S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 





Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
x a7 —_— in), 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
OHN LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Eomane S. Sayrgs, 

. Botton WInpENny, 
fi; LLwoop BECKER 
Epwin S. Dixon, 

i Warren G. Grirritn, 

| HOMAS R. Gru, Samvuec Bancrort, JR., 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Avrrep I|.PxHtutrs. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 


18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AN NOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the monnfocture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SEconD Foor. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secreta 


dT 
HARRY F. WEST, _— GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


C. er 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WSTAR. BROWN; Vice President and Actua: 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance tee RRAON ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, . ROB- 
Te FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, Fg RTON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
- ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH ; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


GIRARD. TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000. 000°" Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR," TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 

SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. BORK President. 





Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

At Druacaists. 


> Friends’ Book jamie 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


® Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 

: Engravers, and Printers, 
~ Artists’ Materials, 
‘i Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- 

garten and School. 





Cameras! Cameras!  Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 


PRINTING, »At Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


CLUB RATES: ‘OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 

We will sead Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 
Christian Register, ($3), 4.80 
Christian Register, (mew subscribers), 4.10 
Scientific American, (§3), 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . - 5-30 : 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), 4-35 North American Review, ($5), 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 §t. Nicholas, ($3), 


Literary Digest, ($3), - - - - - 4:50. tissinags p, ($2. 50). 
The Independent, ($2), . . oO, . ; 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . oon. 


The Nation, ($3), 4-80 The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 
— Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5.60 


Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4-70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), 


2.45 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3-75 


QUARTERLIES. 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2),-3.89 The New World, (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. Money must accompany the order. ’s 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both."’ 


ee 





